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Ie the man who deciles abl his Gun 
SHALL BE: 


SPYF you could read the minds of the men and 


IX d 
(3s) Y women who hurry past your windows, what 


SyvG) would you find? 
Some of the impressions of your bank would be 
flattering...some would be unjust. Your bank’s future 
—and the future of our entire banking system—may 
depend in large degree on the composite banking views 
of the American public five and ten years from now. 

Every element that can be used constructively to 
make those views sound and friendly is in order. One 
of the most obvious opportunities to create good will 
—so obvious that many banks have overlooked it—is 
to use letterheads, checks, passbooks, and other sta- 
tionery, of appropriate character and quality. This is 
less a matter of price, than of experienced professional 
planning, good taste, and the type of lithography and en- 
eraving which characterize the leaders in the industry. 

In other words, stationery is no mere commodity: 
it is a commodity transformed by a service into a 


tangible builder of public good will. 


This advertisement is sponsored in the interests 
of better relations between banks and public by 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
BANh STATIONERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





A complete list of stock exchange firms through- 
out the United States follows immediately after 
the section of international banks and bankers in 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY. 


Included also are the latest minimum rates of 
commission and the commission rules of each 
exchange. 


A selected list of investment dealers, brokers, finance companies and 
acceptance corporations in metropolitan centers follows the listing of 


banks. 


RAND MENALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


(BLUE BOOK) 
FIRST 1936 EDITION 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............ 
United States Government Obligations 

(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
State and Biunicinal Bonds... .. . . occ cccccsccss 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .. . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances.......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation. ... 
Bank Premises 
Items in Transit with Branches 
Other Assets 


.-$ 482,847,279.39 


622,644,698.07 
101,487,261.02 
106,256,881.28 
551,930,592.23 
25,024,316.25 
4,725,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
53,583,623.68 
730,148.28 
12,622,255.07 
$1,969,852,055.2 


Deposits 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
on Acceptances and Bills 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. . 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
Common Stock Dividend 
Capital 


Preferred . $50,000,000.00 
(Called for retirement on or before August 1, 1936) 


77,500,000.00 
42,500,000.00 
-_ 10,805,481.50 —180,805,481.50 


$1, 969, 852 055.27 27 


$1,730,019,146.84 


$55,799,956.02 


_10,367,534.70  45,432,421.32 


3,554,280.23 
6,314,587.57 

626,137.81 
3,100,000.00 


Surplus..... 
Undivided Profits . 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1936. 
United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$119,915,445.32 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
On July 1, 1936, $49,093,000.00 Preferred Stock held by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was retired, leaving $907,000.00 Preferred 
Stock to be retired on or before August 1, 1936. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Loans and Advances 
United States Government Obligations 
(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) . Seen ee ee 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


$30,640,081.38 
9,681,554.16 


32,896,839.59 
26,299,635.71 
600,000.00 
4,502,606.25 
2,259,023.38 


$106,879,740.47 


$82,218,413.36 
1,617,154.95 
10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
3,044,172.16 


Total.... ae . $106, 879,’ 740. 47 
United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$1,516,139.49 in the foregoing statement are deposited with public 
authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 











LETTERS 


Postal Savings 


Thanks for your letter of the 28th 
in which you state that the postal 
savings rate of 214% as mentioned 
in a recent article appearing in your 
publication was a_ typographical 
error. 

The thing which immediately 
came to my mind was that, if the 
error was not an innocent mistake, 
it might have been a subtle attempt 
to minimize the importance of the 
postal savings as a competitor ot 
the banks of the country. 

Most of us feel that since the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion insured bank deposits there is 
little or no need of the Postal Sav- 
ings System, or at least the interest 
rate paid depositors should be re- 
duced sufficiently to permit banks 
to use such deposits as a profit. 

Under present conditions a bank 
eannot afford to pay 214% for 
postal savings as, coupled with the 
low yield now obtainable on suitable 
investments, is the necessity of pay- 
ing the FDIC premium on the gross 
amount held. 

The other side of the picture, I 
presume, is the fact that there have 
been times when banks made money 
with postal savings funds and that 
some time in the future will again 
be able to do so. Also that inasmuch 
as a large portion of the postal sav- 
ings deposits are invested in Govern- 
ment securities, the banks are re- 
lieved somewhat in that direction. 

In any event so long as money 
rates remain as they are there will 
be no inducement for banks to accept 
postal savings deposits with the cost 
at 214% plus FDIC insurance. 
L. W. Martindale, Cashier 
The Commercial Bank of Stambaugh 
Stambaugh, Michigan 


““Better Examinations” 


In a general way I agree with the 
author of the article in the June issue 
entitled ‘‘Broaden the Examiners’ 
Services’’. I believe that examiners, 
whether they are state, national, 
federal reserve, FDIC., or RFC., 
should, to the fullest extent, con- 
sistent with duties and responsibili- 
ties, and within the limitations im- 


(Continued on page 448) 
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Every Month 


One of our authors who has 
contributed several articles of 
experience to these pages writes: 
‘Many bankers whom | have met 
at conventions the last few 
months have said in effect the 
following: ‘I have been reading 
your articles in Rand M¢€Nally 
Bankers Monthly and have re- 
ceived some excellent ideas from 
them.’ "’ 

The experiences related in 
these pages are entirely for the 
purpose of sharing the ideas and 
methods of a few bankers with 
all bankers, for this magazine is 
read in every bank in America. 
The authors who go to some 
| trouble to share their ideas, de- 
| serve appreciation from our 
readers. 

Many of them receive letters 
following publication of their 
experiences—letters of commen- 
| dation and letters asking for 
| more information. Often, too, 
the editors receive letters telling 
how a reader has made use of an 
idea which was published in a 
| previous issue of this magazine. 
| Not only are these letters appre- 
| ciated, but they are very help- 
ful, for they serve as a test of 
the value of the material supplied 
here. 

The editors travel from one 
state to another at frequent inter- 
vals in an effort to learn first 
hand what experiences are likely 








Published by RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street - - 


Freprotect our authors, the contents of Ranp 
ALLY BANKERS MONTHLY are eepysientes 


and nothing may be reproduced in whole or in 


398 to be most useful, but it is impos- 
sible to cover the whole coun- 
401 try in any one year. Conse- 
quently letters of either com- 
mendation or complaint, or 
9 letters of suggestion are welcome 
40: both by the author and by the 
403 | editors. 
406 Laws 
The compilation of the char- 
408 | tering laws of various states pub- 
lished in this issue, it is hoped, 
410 will stimulate comment from 
many of our readers. Legisla- 
tive committees in many states 
412 | are struggling with the problem 
of eliminating the double lia- 
418 | bility law. 
Some are working on other 
427 | laws to prevent the organizing 
of banks in places where they 
| are sure to fail. If you are sur- 
prised with some law or with 
430 some situation disclosed by this 
table which begins on page 412, 
439 put your comments and ideas 
into a letter and mail them to the 
443 | editor. 
John Y. Beaty, Editor; M. G. Hermetet, 


Chicago 
111 Eighth Avenue - New York City 





part without special permission of the publisher. 559 Mission Street - San Francisco 
itle Registered U. 8. Patent Office. Europe - 

representative: The Dorland Agency Ltd., Anprew MSNALLy President 

Regent St., London. TERMS: $5.00 a ye han F, L. M°Natiy | Executive Vice President 

two years ‘for $7.50, three years for $10.00; Norman G. CLARK ‘ Treasurer 

single copies 50 cents. Harry B, Ciow Secretary 
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Assistant Editor; A. F. Weise, Business Man- 
ager; Howard F.Wintrol, Advertising Manager; 
Richard F. Durham, Eastern Representative; 
J. A. Frost, Western Representative; 8. C. 
Cowing, Pacific Coast Representative; 
David Friday and Joseph Stagg Lawrence, 
Contributing Editors 





Tellers Telautograph Record WinsCase For Bank'!! 


Court Accepts Record As Proof Of Withdrawal!! 


In This Lawsuit 






The Yandwtitten Telautogram Proved Responsibility! And. 


(NAME OF BANK ON REQUEST) 


This Is Only One Of The Many Aids Telautographs Give!! 
TELAUTOGRAPHS 


Permit the placing of the bookkeeping 
department at a point remote from the tellers 
—on the mezzanine, on another floor—or 
when there are branch offices, the consoli- 
dation at the main office of all the branch 
bookkeeping work with consequent reduction 
in bookkeeping costs. They prevent friction 
between tellers and bookkeepers through pre- 
vention of errors due to misunderstandings 
of verbal inquiries and replies, and thereby 
prevent overdrafts voluntary or otherwise. 
Naturally, the handwritten record made with 
indelible ink fixes responsibility when errors 
occur. Knowing this, tellers and bookkeepers 
are more careful in communications pertain- 
ing to the cashing of checks. Thus, in banks 
where telautographs are used, overdrafts 
become an unknown quantity excepting where 
such overdrafts are permitted and properly 
authorized by an office of the institution. 


The success of telautographs in banks is due to the fact that they decrease | 


lines at busy periods because tellers can 
obtain a line on doubtful balances before the 
customers reach the windows. Likewise, be- 
cause of the secrecy of the operation, depos- 
itors are never embarrassed by the tellers’ 
investigations for the simple reason they do 
not know that their accounts are being ques- 
tioned. Tellers work better and faster because 
of the assurance given them by the telauto- 
graph record at their elbows showing the 
depositors’ balances at the very moment the 
checks are presented to them for payment. 
Telautographs help to give a more conserva- 
tive air to the main floor space because the 
noise and clatter of bookkeeping machinery 
when located near the tellers is not heard, 
due to its removal to another room or floor. 


your losses and build up your deposits through added good will, because they 
permit the teller, (we repeat) without fear of embarrassment, to obtain 


customer’s balances by sending handwritten messages with the speed of 
lightning, in a secret, almost silent and 100% accurate manner. 


No other 


communicating device will accomplish this. 


What The Telautograph Has Done For Other Banks, It Can Do For You 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK— 


**G. B. 36”" 


—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 
TELAUTOGRAPH (.28%.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Rand M*Nally 


BANKERS 


MONTHLY 


A new emphasis is here placed on the impor- 
tance of our American correspondent bank- 
ing system by the president of the American 
National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago. 


By LAURANCE ARMOUR 


HE management of each bank 
To America is earnestly endeav- 

ing to improve its policies, 
systems, and earnings. If we work 
entirely alone, we find the task diffi- 
eult. If we work with each other, 
exchange ideas, and benefit from the 
other fellow’s thinking, we find it 
easier to progress. 

The facilities for this exchange of 
ideas and discussion are typically 
American and are based upon our 
correspondent banking system. With 
a correspondent in the city, the 
country banker has a source of in- 
formation, experiences and encour- 
agement that would not be available 
without this arrangement. At the 
same time, however, the city bank 
with correspondents located in sev- 
eral states, finds it well worth while 
to employ men to visit these various 
banks to bring back information as 
to agriculture, business, public 
thinking, and banking. 


® After all, most business is based 
more or less on the products of the 
farm. A widespread drouth is a 
hazard to every industry. A cattle 
disease or a crop pest may reduce 
the income of city businessmen just 
as much as it reduces the income of 
farmers. City bankers must have 
first-hand knowledge of all that is 





happening out in the country. 

Where can that knowledge be ob- 
tained better than from the country 
correspondent who is on the ground 
every day in the year and knows 
how such news applies to banking? 

The demand for crop loans and 
eattle loans varies with the years, 
but the prospect for changes in these 
demands must be foretold by the 
country bankers just as city bankers 
must reciprocate by sharing their 
knowledge of commerce and secu- 
rities with those located away from 
the larger centers. 

Emphatically, the city bank can 
serve industry well only when its of- 
ficers have a continuous and accurate 
knowledge of the current situation 
in agriculture. 


@ One of our best opportunities for 
meeting on common ground is pro- 
vided by bankers’ conventions. There 
we have a public exchange of 
thought in an atmosphere that makes 
us realize that other bankers have 
the same situations to meet. These 
meetings are for the purpose of get- 
ting something other than cold dol- 
lars. They are not primarily for 
helping us to have a good time. 
They are for the face-to-face inter- 
change of ideas and methods. We 
all value them for that reason. 
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| How We Learn From Each Other ” 


One of our most recent and trying 
problems is the interpretation and 


the application of governmental 
regulations. We have regulation 
“TT? and regulation ‘‘Q’’, and 


dozens of others with numbers and 
letters and names. They are more or 
less confusing to all of us, but city’ 
banks perhaps have an advantage 
that is not enjoyed by country banks 
in that they have a legal staff and 
other experts constantly employed 
in studying matters of this sort. 
They are located in cities where it is 
easy to have a personal conference 
with governmental regulating of- 
ficers. 

The city correspondent is glad to 
share this benefit with country corre- 
spondents, either in response to a 
mail request, a personal call, or tele- 
gram. At the same time, the country 
connections are of benefit to the city 
bank because, very often, in inter- 
preting rulings, it is important for 
the officers of city banks to under- 
stand situations in the smaller insti- 
tutions. So, here again, we have an 
illustration of how we learn from 
each other. 


® The problem of investments can 
often be handled more advan- 
tageously in the city than some dis- 
tance from it, for the larger banks 


















What We Learn 
From The Country Banker— 
1 The spread of 


F a crop pest or a 
live stock disease. 

2 Prospects for 
crop yields. 

3 The trend in 
the demand for 
agricultural loans. 

4 Promotional 
activities of those 
who would like to 
eliminate country 
banks. 








not only have their own investment 
analysts, but they have available for 
personal contact, officers of the com- 
panies issuing securities, members of 
the stock exchange, investment 
houses, and others who make a life 
work of capital financing. 

Here again, the larger bank is not 
only willing but eager to share what 
it has learned with its out-of-town 
correspondents. It usually seems 
wiser for the city bank to avoid 
definite recommendations, but as a 
rule, the decision of what to do about 
any given bond is not so difficult to 
reach by the country banker himself 
when he has all the information be- 
fore him and when that information 
is prepared from the standpoint of 
banking rather than from the stand- 
point of the .security-selling organi- 
zation. 


® The city bank probably has ad- 
vantages in employing special talent 
for heading its many departments. 
With more people immediately avail- 
able, it can be more deliberate in its 
selection of such employees. How- 
ever, we must not overlook the fact 
that many of the heads of the most 
prominent banks in the country to- 
day can attribute their suecess to 
early experience in_ small-town 
banks. The advantage of such a 
beginning usually proves to be a 
more rounded appreciation of the 
most important of banking purposes 
—the purpose of serving the commu- 
nity as a whole as well as individual 
borrowers. There is a certain public 
interest necessary to success aS a 
bank manager, and it is often a little 
easier to recognize the benefits a 
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bank derives from such public inter- 
est in a smaller place than it is in a 
large city. 

In these days of rapid change in 
legal requirements, competition, and 
the difficulty in making profits, new 
operating plans and revised systems 
have been highly essential in many 
eases. City correspondent banks 
have, in many cases, employed ex- 
perts to do nothing else but study 
ways of improving operating meth- 
ods. Very often, these men are sent 
on an extended trip to investigate 
methods used by other banks. They 
are given the benefit of handling 
complaints that come from cus- 
tomers, officers, or directors. These 
complaints quite often serve as a 
basis for their study, for complaints 
often show up systems that are not 
as perfect as they ought to be. 


A city bank is glad to share the 
results of this constant study of bank 
operation with its country corre- 
spondents and does it by conducting 
visiting bankers through operating 
departments, by explaining new sys- 
tems and plans in the pages of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly, and on 
occasion, by sending operating of- 
ficers, on request, to the bank of a 
correspondent. 


®@ A recent case of this sort may per- 
haps illustrate to what an extent a 
city bank may go in sharing such 
experiences. A bank in another state 
heard of a new plan that had been 
worked out in one of the depart- 
ments of our bank. It was a plan 
that appeared to be capable of han- 
dling a situation in the inquiring 
bank to the advantage of that insti- 
tution. At the request of the direc- 
tors of that institution, our bank 
sent one of our operating men to in- 
stall the system in the bank in the 
other state. 


While, of course, we cannot em- 
ploy men to do this constantly, on 
special occasions, such arrangements 
ean be made. 

The officers of a city bank have 
constant contact with the officers of 
certain types of industries. It is im- 
portant for the loan officers to keep 
themselves fully informed, not only 
about the individual borrower, but 
about the industry represented by 
his business, because industrial 
trends often have an important in- 
fluence upon the business of the local 
borrower. Even if there is no indi- 
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What We Learn 
From The City Banker— 


1 The interpre. 
tation of govern- 
mental regulations, 


2 Information 
on investments. 


3 Improved 
operating methods 
and systems. 


4 Information 
about various in- 
dustries. 








vidual borrower in a certain indus- 
try, the officers in a city bank have 
immediately available to them the 
opportunity for personal contacts 
with the heads of any industry, or 
with national trade organizations in 
whose offices the most important 
information is available. 

It is easy, therefore, for a country 
correspondent to get such informa- 
tion which sometimes seems so far 
away and so difficult to get. by 
simply asking for it from one of the 
officers of his city bank. The extreme 
importance of having this knowledge 
is indicated by many situations in 
which a manufacturing concern has 
been an unusual success in one year 
and been confronted with a ruined 
market the next. Such a situation 
is much more likely to be discovered 
in the city than at some distance 
from the eenter of manufacturing. 


® In addition to the many internal 
problems which I have briefly indi- 
cated, there are external situations 
developing that prove extremely 
serious. The public is being grossly 
misinformed in many quarters re- 
garding certain banking features. 
In some eases, campaigners are or- 
ganizing credit unions with the 
declared purpose of eliminating 
country banks. Local farmers are 
being told that they can manage a 
bank just as well as any banker and 
they can do it at far less cost. They 
are told that all they need is a book- 
keeper to keep the records. A com- 
mittee can make the loans and do a 
better job of it and at no cost, so the 
organizers say. Of course, these 
people who are promoting such ideas 


(Continued on page 420) 
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UACUB ELS 


Penalizing Size 


in the United States has been 

waging systematic, warfare 
against size. In a letter to Senator 
O’Mahoney, upper house sponsor of 
a joint resolution to extend existing 
sugar quotas, the President strongly 
urged graduated benefit payments, 
under which sugar producers would 
receive diminishing payments as 
their volume increased. The osten- 
sible reason for this discrimination 
is that larger corporations have in 
some manner benefited peculiarly 
from Government, that such bene- 
fit varied directly with the size of 
the corporation, and that this, in 
the interest of a vague social justice, 
must be compensated by a declining 
scale of payments from the Govern- 
ment. 

There is a temptation to pause 
and point out that benefit payments 
depend, in theory, upon the coopera- 
tion of a producer in curtailing out- 
put, that they constitute compensa- 
tion for such cooperation, and that 
this cooperation on the part of the 
large producer is more reliable and 
involves less policing than the per- 
formance of the smaller producer. 
The temptation also embraces the 
political circumstances of the ex- 
ecutive exhortation. Senator Van- 
denberg caused the Administration 
some uneasy moments by spreading 
across the record the huge payments 
made to corporate and individual 
farmers under the AAA. The public 
is asked to believe that politics and 
prejudice have nothing to do with 
the demand that benefit payments 
to large sugar producers be cur- 
tailed. 


I: RECENT years, Government 


Twofold The fact 
Penalties 


is that the 
power of Government is 
now being used in two 
directions to discourage the growth 
of business units. The principle of 
progressive corporate taxation in 
the new tax bill applies to total net 
income as well as to the portion 


Sosoph Stagg SLawhence 
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which remains undistributed. This 
animus against size is evident in 
both parties and in local as well as 
national Government. Fifteen states 
have already passed legislation pe- 
nalizing chain ,merchandising sys- 
tems in varying degrees. For prac- 
tical purposes, the power to tax is 
here used to destroy a form of 
enterprise whose persecution pos- 
sesses political virtue. The reduction 
of payments under the sugar con- 
trol program and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act is clearly motivated by the 
same purposes. Thus, the discrimina- 
tion against size operates in two 
directions—heavier taxes and lighter 
favors. 


Big or 


This tendency is 
Little Banks? 


of distinct interest 
to the banker. On 
the question of size, bankers and 
students are divided into two 
groups, one holding that better and 
safer banking can be provided by 
the large institution with its many 
branches, and the other that bank- 
ing is a profession not susceptible to 
large scale methods. It is not neces- 
sary to take sides on this issue. 
Whether small units in banking, 
merchandising, sugar production, or 
farming are superior to large units 
is beside the question. Shall the 
country entrust the resolution of 
this problem to the ulterior processes 
of polities, or shall the matter of 
size in the future, as in the past, be 
determined by trial and error? 
There is a point of diminishing 
returns in all effort. No business 
ean long continue on a scale which 
is uneconomic, which delivers to the 
consumer a ton of steel, a package 
of groceries or a haireut at a higher 
cost than that of a smaller and more 
efficient unit. In this matter, the 
dividend to the consumer (in the 
form of a better product, a lower 
price, or both) should be controlling, 
rather than the opportunity of the 
politician to deliver thundering 
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anathemas against a framed victim. 


Price as a Social Before the echos 
Instrument of the Guffey 

decision had 
ceased, Congress, with Adminstra- 
tion benediction, was busy devising 
a bill which would cireumvent the 
court by retaining the essential fea- 
tures of the invalidated act. The es- 
sential features were the wages and 
hours of the coal miners. They are 
essential because the miners repre- 
sent more than a million votes and 
the demands of the miners are, in 
the opinion of the Government, fair 
demands. In its attitude toward the 
returns of large groups of producers 
and organized workers, the govern- 
ment has adopted an attitude of 
exalted benevolence. 

There is no disposition on the part 
of this acid observer to deny that a 
farmer deserves a fair price for a 
bushel of wheat, or a miner a just 
wage for the hours that he labors in 
pit and tunnel. He has sympathy 
for the desire of more idealistie con- 
temporaries that men be rewarded 
first according to their needs, sec- 
ondly according to their effort, and 
only finally according to the value 
ot that effort. It is positively scan- 
dalous to think of Joe Louis pulling 
down several hundred thousand dol- 
lars for an evening’s chores while a 
hard working farm hand, whose ef- 
forts probably have greater social 
merit, gets only $30 a month and no 
public acclaim whatsoever. Or a 
sereen star or a speculator. Why 
should these fellows make more in 
a few minutes than most men can 
make in a life time? This seems to 
be Government’s great opportunity, 
since a substantial fraction of the 
nation’s foot soldiers think that 
Government ought to do something 
about it. 

The eagerness of Congress to help 
the coal miners is based, in part at 
least, on the notion that the injus- 


(Continued on page 420) 
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This File Cuts 


Coupon Handling Time 


By J. 


HE Farmers and Merchants 
(sation Bank of Los Angeles, 

California, uses a tickler file 
system for securities, deposited as 
collateral on loans or for safekeep- 
ing, that has greatly simplified the 
detail of clipping coupons and dis- 
posing income therefrom. This sys- 
tem, according to E. Mader, auditor, 
has proved a time- and labor-saver 
for the auditing, custodian, collec- 
tion, and securities departments, by 
eliminating the necessity of making 
separate entries on the various forms 
provided for the purpose. 

At the time that a coupon requisi- 
tion sheet is made out on or about 
the 25th of the month, covering all 
coupons due the following month, 


K. NOVINS 


Addressing equipment eliminates errors and gives 
auditorial control of securities in the Farmers and 


Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles, 


all other forms are automatically 
prepared with the same addresso- 
graph plates. These include duplicate 
sheets for the custodian, collection, 
auditing and securities department, 
which contain a description of each 
security, the income, and the date it 
is due. In addition, the operator 
prepares, with the same addresso- 
graph plates, coupon envelopes with 
the securities descriptions printed 
thereon ; deposit tags with the names 
of depositors and types of accounts, 
as well as descriptions of the income 
thus deposited; an advice form for 
use with ecashier’s check covering 
income; and finally, an addressed 
envelope for mailing of check and 
advice. 


Calif. 


The addressograph plates used to 
print the various forms preparatory 
to clipping coupons are of two kinds. 
The first is a name and address plate, 
and the other consists of a plate 
describing the security held for the 
client. This plate lists the name of 
the client, name of the security, the 
yield, and the due dates of the divi- 
dend or interest, and the amount to 
be thus collected on the designated 
due dates. 

The plates for the various hold- 
ings are filed immediately after the 
name and address plate in the fol- 
lowing order: bonds, stocks, real 
estate, life insurance policies, notes, 
assignments or royalties, and assign- 
ments of accounts receivable. These 





12 Features Of This Securities File 


1 Two addressing plates pre- 
pare coupon requisition sheets, 
coupon envelopes, deposit tags, 
advice form for cashier’s check 
covering income, and mailing 
envelope. 


2 One plate is for name and 
address; the other lists name, 
security, yield, due dates, and 
amount of dividend or interest. 


3 Each security plate indi- 
cates whether income is to be 
deposited to the account or re- 
mitted by cashier’s check. 


4 Before due date (indicated 
by sliding signals) plates are run 
off on a quadruplicate coupon 
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requisition sheet and on coupon 
envelopes. 


5 The first copy, with coupon 
envelopes, goes to the custodian, 
who clips coupons and delivers 
them, with the second copy, to 
the collection department. 


6 The collection department 
receipts for coupons on the first 
copy. 


7 The auditing department 
gets the third copy and the fourth 
goes to the securities department 
for reference. 


8 The auditor’s copy is held 
till all coupons are credited, or 
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attached to bonds if unpaid. 


9 For record of income de- 
posit, the plates are printed on 
triplicate deposit tags, headed 
with the address plate. 


10 The three copies are for 
(1) customer’s deposit receipt, 
(2) posting, and (3) custodian’s 
record. 

11 Where income is to be re- 
mitted, the usual advice form is 
printed instead of the deposit 
tags. 


12 In the same way a state- 
ment of each customer’s secur- 
ities is run off in triplicate for 
checking. 
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are filed in two separate cabinets, to 
distinguish securities held as eollat- 
eral or for safekeeping. 

An important feature of this sys- 
tem is that each security plate bears 
a notation as to the disposition of 
the income, that is, whether it is to 
be deposited to the client’s account, 
or remitted in the form of a eashier’s 
check. 

The due dates are indicated by 
sliding signals attached to the plates. 
Prior to each due date, as indicated 
by this signal, the operator picks out 
the securities plates and runs them 
off on the coupon requisition sheet, 
which is in quadruplicate. Each 
plate is then used to print on a 
coupon envelope. The operator then 
singles out the plates representing 
securities in which the incomes are 
to be deposited to the clients’ ac- 
counts, and uses them to print credit 
items on the deposit tags, which are 
in triplicate. These are headed up 
with the corresponding name and 
address plates. In the case where 
the income is to be remitted to the 
client, the name-and-address plate 
and the securities plate are used to 
print on the customary advice form 
to be mailed with the cashier’s check. 

Finally, the name and address 
plate is used to address the mailing 
envelope in which the check, accom- 
panied by the advice, is to be mailed 
to the client. 

The quadruplicate requisition 
sheet has been designed to constitute 
a complete record for the custodian 
and the other departments con- 
cerned. The original, accompanied 
by the coupon envelopes, goes to the 
custodian. When he has clipped the 
coupons he places them in the re- 
spective envelopes, and together with 
the second requisition sheet refers 
them to the collection department. 
The latter receipts for the coupons 
on the eustodian’s copy, as well as 
on the auditing department sheet. 
The fourth copy goes to the secu- 
rities department for its reference. 

Each sheet is ruled off in three 
columns. The last column is printed 
with the securities plates, while the 
column at the left is used to note 
the disposition of the income. The 
impressions are quadruplicated in 
these two columns by the use of 
carbons. No carbon is needed for 
the center columns, as the space is 
used by the collection department to 


(Continued on page 421) 
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Securities plates are filed, after the address plate, in order: bonds, 
stocks, real estate, life insurance policies, notes, assignments or 
royalties, and assigned accounts receivable. One cabinet ‘contains 
securities held as collateral, the other, those for safekeeping. 


Below: The forms described in this article: 1. Coupon requisition sheet, 
in quadruplicate; 2. Coupon envelope; 3. Deposit tag, in triplicate; 
4. Cashier’s advice, in duplicate, to accompany check to security owner; 
5. Mailing envelope; and 6. Securities check list. 
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HERE have been many miscon- 
cen about Federal Hous- 

ing Administration loans. The 
FHA is not a continuation of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
No borrower who is in distress and 
cannot pay has any possible chance 
to obtain an FHA loan, since the 
ability to pay is a prime require- 
ment. 

These loans are not purchased by 
the FHA at any time, and they 
advance no money. Our own funds 
go into these loans and stay there 
until they are fully paid, or until 
such a time as foreclosure has been 
completed, if necessary. 

The FHA insures the bank against 
loss of principal, interest and taxes. 
If foreclosure is necessary, the bank 
must complete the details, and after 
title has been obtained from the 
Sheriff, the lending institution may, 
if it so desires, deed the property to 
the FHA and eall on it to make 
good the insurance. 





Professional man or executive 
$4,000 in bank 


Life insurance $2,000 cash value, 
no loans 


Owns home or salable stocks 
Paid cash for car 

Buying $12,500 house 

Wants $10,000 loan 
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FHA Loans Explained 


To Customers 


Mortgages on improved real estate 
are provided for in Title II of the 
Federal Housing Act. Raising the 
maximum percentage of loan to 80% 
has eliminated the second mortgage. 

Due to a great extent to the early 
publicity on FHA, the general pub- 
lie had two things firmly fixed in 
their minds: 80% loans and 5% 
interest. I have talked to a great 
many prospective borrowers who 
did not even remember the name 
Federal Housing Administration, 
but wanted to talk about those new 
5% loans or owned a lot and wanted 
money to build a house on it. 

As most people now realize, the 
FHA loan is not a 5% mortgage. It 
is true that interest is calculated at 
5% but there are two additional 
charges of 144% each, which make 
the total of 6%. There are the 144% 
service charge which is collected by 
the mortgagee and 14% insurance 
fee which goes to the FHA and 
maintains the Mutual Mortgage In- 
surance Fund from which the cost 
of operation of the FHA is paid. 
Also, all loss on the resale of houses 
is charged against this fund. As a 
part of the program, Congress ap- 
propriated $10,000,000 to start this 
fund and it is maintained by these 
annual 14% charges paid by every 
borrower. 

A twenty-year loan does not have 
to run 20 years, but may be repaid 
at any time, and monthly payments 
larger than those called for may be 
made. Interest is figured monthly 
and a new principal balance arrived 
at every month. 

I believe that most of the banks 
and insurance companies cooperat- 
ing with the FHA have arrived at a 
graduated scale of loans depending 
on the location of the property and 
the eredit risk. 

Their loaning policies must be de- 
termined, as always, primarily to 
protect the funds of the depositors 
and policyholders for whom they 
are trustees. It may seem hard that 


the most needy borrowers can always 
get less than more prosperous ones, 
but ability to repay the loan is the 
fundamental requirement. Obvi- 
ously any of us would want our own 
savings loaned to a man steadily 
employed at a substantial rate, bor- 
rowing a sum well within his capa- 
city to carry, on a_ well-located, 
modern dwelling, rather than to a 
man of uncertain small income al- 
ready staggering under a_ heavy 
mortgage on an old house in an 
undesirable district. 

Mr. A. is coming in for an FHA 
loan soon. He is a professional man 
with excellent earnings and an estab- 
lished practice, or perhaps an execu- 
tive or a department head in some 
manufacturing plant, with a good 
salary. He wants to buy a house in 
Shaker Heights, University Heights, 
Beach Cliff, or some location of this 
type. He is paying $12,500 or a 
little more, and wants a loan of 
$10,000. He has $3,000 or $4,000 





Professional man or executive 
$1,500 in bank 

Life insurance $1,000 cash value 
Has borrowed against stocks 
Buying car on installments 
Buying $12,500 house 

Wants $10,000 loan 


10% zs: 


BANK 
WILL 
LOAN 
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By WALTER LUCAS 


eash in the bank. He earries life 
insurance with a cash value of $2,000 
and has no loans against the policies. 
He has several thousand ‘dollars in- 
vested in salable stocks, or if not, the 
smaller house he now owns may be 
clear of mortgage debt. He has no 
debts—his car was paid for in cash. 
This man should, can and will get 
the 80% loan he asked for. 

We also expect Mr. B. to come in 
soon. His situation as to earnings is 
about the same as Mr. A’s and he 
wants about the same kind of a 
home. However, he has only $1,500 
eash on hand, and will have to bor- 
row the other $1,000 on his life in- 
surance, which will almost exhaust 
the cash surrender value. He has 
some stocks but also had a loan at 
the bank against them, so you know 
the answer there. He bought a new 
ear in 1935, and still owes $500 on 
that. He has always paid his bills 
and his credit report is satisfactory. 
He seems a little weak for an 80% 


CASE 


C 





Earns $200 month 


Small bank account 

$1,500 insurance small cash value 
No stocks or bonds 

Present home mortgaged 

Drives 1931 car 


Wants to buy in substantial but 
middle-class neighborhood 


BANK OF 
WILL TOTAL 
LOAN O cost 





By being absolutely frank with customers, as illus- 
trated in this explanation which was published 
in the bank’s house organ for customers, the 
Cleveland Trust Company, in the real estate depart- 
ment of which the author handles customers, 
has developed more and better real estate loans. 


loan of $10,000 and probably it 
would be safer to make a 70% loan 
here, to procure a wider margin of 
equity. 

When Mr. C. comes in we will 
find he earns around $200 a month, 
either salary or wages, and wants 
to buy in a good, substantial, al- 
though somewhat older and less ex- 
pensive neighborhood. He has $1,500 
in life insurance with a small cash 
value, and also $1,000 in lodge 
insuranee. He has no stocks or 
bonds. He might have another 
house, but it is also mortgaged. His 
ear is paid for but it is a 1931 model. 
He owes no debts, but has very little 
reserve against any misfortune. His 
loan could run from 60% to 70% 
and if his other house had been 
clear, might have gone to 80%. 

Mr. D. has in mind a home around 
$3,500 in a location now 30 or 40 
years old, with a mixed American 
and foreign class of wage earners. 
The neighborhood is beginning to 
decline and twenty years from now 
may be quite different. Mr. D. has 
always worked for wages, is steadily 
employed and earns from $120 to 
$149 per month. He has always paid 
his bills. He earries insurance but 
none of it has any cash surrender 
value. He owns no other real estate 
or stocks or bonds. His assets will 
be his furniture and an old ear. If, 
for any reason he loses his job, he 
would immediately be in hot water. 
We feel that loans of this type 
should not exceed 60% of appraisal 
—possibly not over 50%. 


These lending policies all bear in 
mind the one great lesson taught by 
the recent depression: While secu- 
rity for any loan is necessary and 
still required, it does not make pay- 
ments to liquidate the obligation— 
this must be done by the borrower. 
Therefore, unless the borrower is 
clearly in a position to make the re- 
quired payments, a poor and trouble- 
some loan can be the only result. 

The real estate loan of former 
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days had only one requirement— 
ample security. To my mind, pres- 
ent-day requirements should be 
listed in the following order of 
importance : 

A. Ability to pay. 

B. Age and character of neigh- 

borhood. 

C. Sufficient appraised value of 

security. 

D. Some reserve against sickness, 

and so on. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is 
now making real estate loans of all 
types to qualified borrowers. We are 
making bank loans up to 50% of 
appraisal for our own account and 
also for the investment of trust 


funds. We are making FHA loans 
within their limitations—that is— 
on singles, two-families and four- 
family residences only, and not to 
exceed $16,000 maximum loan, both 
for our own account and for some 
insurance 


of the large life com- 


panies. 


CASE 





Works for wages $120-$140 per 
month. Steadily employed 


Pays bills 
Insurance but no cash value 


Assets are furniture and an old 
car 


Wants $3,500 home in old, mixed, 
and slightly declining neigh- 
borhood 


60% 


BANK 
WILL 
LOAN 


OR 
LESS 
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50- Year-Old Records 
Promptly Found 


By GEORGE A. BRUCE 


to any considerable age, faces 

the problem of how to care 
for its old records. They must be 
readily available, if it becomes nec- 
essary to refer to them, but they 
must also be kept out of the way, 
or they will clog the workings of 
the bank. 

The second half of this equation 
is cared for by many banks by 
dumping back records and corre- 
spondence into some old vault or 
warehouse, but when that is done 
it is almost the same as throwing 
them away altogether. Barring con- 
siderable luck, it is usually a mat- 
ter of hours, if not days, before any 
specific record can be found. 

Realizing this, we put into effect 
recently a system of indexing and 
storing the old records of The San 
Francisco Bank, which makes it pos- 
sible for us to put our hands on any 
given item almost at once, with the 
Same ease as we refer to current 
files. At the same time, we con- 
serve space and keep the active fil- 
ing space free from deadwood. 

Our system makes it possible for 
a member of the bank’s staff, for 
example, to ask what deposit, if any, 
was made by some customer of the 
bank 40 years ago, and get the 
answer within a matter of minutes. 
Such information is obtained not 
by means of arduous searching 
through musty ledgers, but through 
the use of a simple system of pack- 
aging and numerical indexing of the 
thousands of transactions that make 
up the bank’s history. 

Nor is the system one that requires 
the services of an expert to operate. 
It can be translated and operated 
by anyone with average intelligence. 

No system of storing records is of 
value if it depends on one person. 
A bank is, in a sense, immortal. 
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| ares bank that has attained 


Human beings are not. Hence the 
value of any storage system must 
face the test of whether it will work 
as well in 50 years as it does at 
present. Ours will, because it does 
not depend on any one person’s 
memory. Tied up, in the last analy- 
sis, with numbers, anyone who 
knows that five comes between six 
and four can follow it and find what 
he is looking for. 

Of course, that does not imply 
that everyone in the bank has free 
and easy access to the old records. 
One person is responsible for them, 
and, when withdrawals are made, 
they must be receipted for. Any 
less-strict control results in chaos in 
any filing system. But so long as 
control is maintained, there is no 
way that our old-record filing sys- 
tem ean go very far astray. Broken 
down, the system devolves into two 
parts. First, the operations incident 
to storage; second, the reverse 
process undertaken to retrieve a 
stored document. 

For the matter of storage, when 
records are ordered out of the active 
files of the bank, they are put into 
packages, either by individual items 
or by groups of similar items. The 
difference between putting one or 
several items in one package is only 


one of convenience and has no es- 
sential bearing on the treatment of 
the packages, all of which are given 
labels with serial numbers and 
stored numerically. 

The package labels (Form A) are 
gummed, carry a brief description 
of the package contents, a class num- 
ber, which will be explained later, 
and the package serial number. This 
last is, for the sake of legibility, 
hand printed in the center of the 
label. There are also spaces on the 
label for the date when the package 
eontents were taken into storage. 

All of these labels are written in 
carbon and the resultant copies form 
the key record of the system. We 
gather them together in lots of 250, 
arranged according to serial num- 
bers, and bind them. They consti- 
tute a permanent register of all ree- 
ords in storage. On the back of 
these carbon copies, we make nota- 
tions of the package contents more 
fully than can be done on the front 
or on the label. These notations are 
of value in making up the index 
which is compiled from the carbon 
copies of the labels before such 
copies are bound. 

This index (Form B) shows in 
tabular form the information car- 
ried on the label and is arranged 





The Simplicity Of The System 


FILING 


1 Similar documents are tied 
together in convenient packages. 


2 These packages are clearly 
labeled. 


3 They are recorded in an 
index file. 

4 They are stored in a box. 

5 The box is clearly labeled 


and indexed. 


6 The boxes 


order of number. 


are stored in 


FINDING 
1 The order for an old docu- 


ment is received. 


2 The index is consulted to 
determine the box number and 
package number. 


3 The box is quickly found. 
4 The package is withdrawn. 


5 The individual document is 
found quickly because the filing 
was done in rotation of date and 
alphabetical order. 
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Any important record of a 
transaction made years ago 
is found in a few minutes 
in the archives of the San 
Francisco Bank by this 
storage system devised by 
the bank’s purchasing agent. 


alphabetically according to the gen- 
eral description of the contents of 
the label and is extensively cross- 
referenced. Thus ‘‘ Docuntents in re- 
gard to Hawaiian Railroads’’ is 
also indexed as ‘‘Hawaiian Rail- 
roads, documents in re.’’ The index, 
also, has space for the dates of the 
records covered, their numbers, if 
any, the package number, the 
branch of the bank in which they 
originated, and their class number. 

This detail is not employed in the 
ease of all stored records. Such rec- 
ords as deposit tickets, withdrawal 
vouchers, and other instruments in 
common use, we re-classify as ‘‘spe- 
cial records.’’ In the general index, 
these records are listed in red ink 
and no other detail is given for 
them than their class numbers, 
which are used to key them into the 
‘‘special records register’? (Form 
) which, in effect, is a subsidiary 
index, and which is the key to a 
third index, the ‘‘special record 
ledger.’’ In this last named (Form 
D) the detail is explicit as to what 
the stored package contains. 

As a final index of the system, a 
register of package numbers is kept. 
Arranged numerically according to 
package numbers, this last (Form 
E) gives the location of the individ- 
ual package. In our method, the 
packages are packed in boxes and 
the boxes are stored on racks in the 
fireproof basement of one of our 
branches. Thus the package register 
indicates the box where each pack- 
age is placed and where, in turn, 
the box is located. 

Now, to locate a record long since 
stored away. Assume that the de- 
positor’s receipts of one John 
Sanderson are wanted for the date, 
November 15, 1894. Of course, our 
index shows no record of John 
Sanderson, but it does show that 
depositors’ receipts carry the class 
number 40 (see Form B) and that 
they are a special record. 


(Continued on page 422) 
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Personnel Determines 


Quality Of Examinations 


Following his June article, which described the possibilities for broader 
examinations, this former bank examiner explains how the examining service 
can be made to attract the type of man essential to its broader functioning. 


N THE previous article, pub- 
lished in June, several ways were 
suggested by which the present 

examination, required by law, could 
be extended to include many bene- 
fits derived from auditing procedure, 
and so bring to thousands of small 
banks that cannot afford to employ 
an auditor these benefits of modern 
use of facts and systems. 

In any consideration of the exten- 
sion of the present limited system, 
attention must first be given to those 
who will bear the brunt of working 
out the new and widely extended 
idea. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the evident fact that if 
the present system of examination 
is not accomplishing what bankers 
and supervisors alike expect of it, 
then any new system must be far 
more than a mere improvement 
upon the present one. The new sys- 
tem must conform to the best stand- 
ards that experience and practice 
have shown to be essential in audit 
work. As_ previously mentioned, 
larger banks have already estab- 
lished these standards, through the 
development of their own auditing 
staffs. This experience and practice 
applies to personnel as well as 
methods, so that the qualifications 
of a member of the auditing staff 
are firmly established. 

Some months ago in Rand M°Nally 
Bankers Monthly there was reported 
a ease of the appointment to the 
position of bank examiner in one 
of the states of a young man with 
incomplete schooling, totally lacking 
in fundamental accounting training 
and experience so necessary to suc- 
cessful examining. In the course of 
the editorial comment upon the 
situation, the question was asked: 
Would you hire a man of these 
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qualifications, or rather lack of 
them, for the position as auditor 


in your bank? The answer, of 
course, Was no. 
Yet the effect of inadequately 


trained examiners is a very broad 
one. They cover many institutions 
and so their work is all the more 
felt. The examiner is the represen- 
tative of banking authority, and in 
this eapacity should be entitled to 
respect for that position—if he mer- 
its it by his ability and preparation. 

What are the reasons for such 
appointments as this? Polities? To 
a certain extent. Inadequate pay? 
Very often. Lack of opportunity as 
compared with similar positions in 
private business? Frequently. 
Whether these or others are the 
reasons, the best laid-out system will 
fail when attempted by inexperi- 
enced, untrained men; will succeed 
when administered by a_ superior 
personnel. Therefore the selection 
of personnel is of the utmost im- 
portance. 


® To insure selection of adequately 
prepared examiners, to enable them 
to produce results, certain condi- 
tions must prevail. Some will be 
already in effect in the various juris- 
dictions, others not. and the task is 
not complete until all are a part and 
parcel of the plan. These conditions 
are: 

(1) Minimum qualification require- 
ments for the position of exam- 
iner, including basic educational 
preparation, experience and 
training, ability and integrity 
of the individual. 


(2) Adequate salary and expense 
allowances. 
(3) Definitely established methods 


and procedure. 


(+) Sufficient time allowance for 
each examination. 

(5) Complete co-operation between 
the banks, the supervising office, 
and the examiner in the field. 

The general standard of examin- 
ers must be raised if they are to do 
audit work. Many are limited in 
ability, have the idea that the job is 
a temporary one to be kept until a 
better one in a bank shows up. 
Many are selected without consider- 
ing, except in a perfunctory way, 
their preparation or aptitude for the 
work. Some of this is due to the 
polities that seems to be present in 
gdvernmental operations—more to 
a lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of the part of the examiner 
in the general banking situation and 
to the individual bank. 

Polities or not, if a standard of 
qualification is established, it will be 
much simpler to demand adherence 
to it than to get results where def- 
inite standards are lacking. It is 
one thing for an examiner to be 
selected for the position because 
someone thinks he is qualified and 
quite another if the prospective ex- 
aminer must demonstrate his quali- 
fications. 

As a general educational basis, it 
should not be difficult today to get 
college graduates. While a college 
(legree is no sesame, it has advan- 
tages, as some useful knowledge has 
been gained, the graduate’s contact 
with a variety of human beings will 
be of help in his work, and the 
plethora of graduates today makes 
the chance of getting them better 
than ever before. If the applicant 
has had the fundamental business 
courses given in commerce schools or 
colleges—the economics, money and 
banking and allied courses—he ean- 
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1 Minimum entrance require- 
ments in education, ability, and 
integrity. 

2 An apprentice period of 
training and supervised experi- 
ence. 


3 Salaries commensurate with 
similar business positions and 
adequate expense allowances. 


4 Reasonable opportunity for 


These Points Would Improve 


Examining Service 


advancement within the depart- 
ment. 


5 Definitely established meth- 
ods and procedure. 


6 Sufficient time allowance to 
properly examine, records, study 
conditions, and explain possible 
improvements. 


7 Full co-operation between 
the banks, the supervising office, 
and the examiner. 





not help but have a better idea of 
the business of banking. 

Next, since the examiner is deal- 
ing with figures, reconciling bal- 
ances, co-relating facts, obtaining 
and appraising information, he must 
have the tool of his trade—account- 
ing. It would be excellent if a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant standard 
could be adopted, but perhaps the 
time is not yet ripe for that. As 
much accounting as can be prac- 
tically insisted upon, perhaps a vear 
or two of the groundwork, can be 
required. Experience is valuable, 
even if limited, but at the start this 
could be supplied by training in the 
supervisor’s office before work in the 
field. 

A very sound suggestion has been 
made by one of the supervisors that 
every prospective examiner go 
through a period of training in the 
office before he is assigned field 
work. This might be the necessary 
work in going over the examiners’ 
reports, and a few months of such 
training will prove valuable in giv- 
ing the prospective examiner a broad 
view of the work to be done. This 
inside training would work in very 
well in the suggested audit plan, as 
compilation, analysis, and other work 
ean be as well done from the facts 
in the report, after it has been 
turned in, as to burden the exam- 
iner in the field with such duties. 


® Following the apprenticeship in 
the office, the next step is assignment 
as assistant examiner to the regular 
examiner, thus becoming the junior 
member of the two man team. In 
this capacity he learns examining 
and auditing procedure, becomes 
accustomed to a variety of condi- 
tions under which he must work— 
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in short, learns the practical end of 
the business. 

From assistant examiner to exam- 
iner is the next step, and with the 
qualifications demanded at the start, 
supplemented by the office training, 
augmented by field work as assistant 
examiner, the new examiner is qual- 
ified, trained, and experienced to do 
a real constructive job. 

Quite an ideal situation, but can 
such personnel be developed? What 
is the use of establishing the stand- 
ards, if the men cannot be obtained 
to meet them? The change cannot 
be made over night, to be sure, but 
eynical critics will be surprised by 
the steady and rapid progress that 
can be made by adoption of such a 
plan. The very fact that examiners 
are selected and qualified will appeal 
to many who otherwise are not in- 
terested. If adequate salaries are 
insured, the work interesting and 
constructive, still more interest will 
be manifested. 

Obviously, the salaries paid must 
be competitive with private business. 
If they are not, the class of exam- 
iners wanted will not be available, 
or if they go on the force, will be 
looking for the first opportunity to 
take a better paying position. 

A logical salary scale can be 
easily determined. Bankers know 
what they must pay for equivalent 
experience and ability. Compare 
this to the present seale. If the ex- 
amining force is not adequately paid, 
cooperation of all concerned can 
place salaries on a proper basis. The 
added cost to the individual bank 
by inereased examination fees will 
be so offset by the benefits received 
from the improved service that the 
cost will prove to be a wise invest- 
ment. At least it has proved so wher- 











Ewing Galloway 


Since the examiner is the key to any 
successful examining service, the author 
believes that greater opportunities with- 
in the service will draw applicants 
capable of carrying through its proposed 
broader functions. 


ever it has been done. 

Another attraction is the prospect 
of promotion. Most supervising de- 
partments are large enough to pro- 
vide higher offices, added responsibil- 
ities, and increased salaries. All these 
ean be used as incentives to good ad-- 
vantage. In many departments 
today, administrations come and go, 
but the main work is steadily carried 
on by the regular rather than the 
appointed members. 


® So in return for the qualifications 
demanded, salaries, responsibilities, 
and promotion are to be obtained. 
If these attractions are sufficient in 
amount and scope, men able to do 
the extensive work of quasi-auditors 
of the banks assigned to them will 
be interested. 

Now what are these examiners to 
do beyond their present work? For 
one thing they will assemble infor- 
mation not now generally included 
in examination reports: on controls 
used, auditing practices, on present 
systems, on reserve arrangements, 
on allocation of responsibilities, on 
changes in the type of business of 
the bank, on the character of the 
banking community, and any other 
facts or comments that have a direct 
bearing upon the welfare of the bank 
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Ewing Galloway 


Training of the new examiner in the department’s office routine and in field work 
under a veteran fits him to deal intelligently with the broader community aspects of 
the bank’s problems as well as in the official auditing of its records. 


and the practical means to directly 
aid it in safety and profits. Judging 
by the experience of larger banks 
with auditing and comptroller de- 
partments, the problem is not where 
to look for information of practical 
value, but rather how to get it all 
done. Anyone in contact with bank- 
ing knows of the many problems 
that are still unsolved and in need 
of analysis and action. 

To get the fullest advantage of 
the plan, the examiner should be 
given ample time to get the added 
information. This will mean that 
he can cover fewer banks than under 
the present system. However, the 
selection of examiners upon the basis 
outlined above will mean added effi- 
ciency, consequently they can do 
more and better work in shorter 
time. Just how much more time will 
be needed for each bank will be a 
matter to be determined by actual 
practice. Taking the time allowed 
for an examination in normal times, 
probably a 50% increase in allotted 
time will give ample opportunity to 
do the desired work. For example, 
allow three days for the examination 
that now requires two. 

Equally important will be the ex- 
tent and manner of cooperation be- 
tween bankers, the supervising 
authority, and the examiner in the 
field. The very nature of the ex- 
aminer’s work prevents his constant 
contact with the banks under his 
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supervision. At best his visits are 
few. It will be up to the head office 
to keep up the constant contact that 
is so beneficial. 

For the supervisor’s office has the 
reports of all the examiners and 
from them can readily see what the 
eurrent major problems are. To 
illustrate—some months ago one of 
the state departments found that 
a very important problem among its 
smaller banks was that of safekeep- 
ing. A bulletin on the subject was 
sent to all banks, explaining the 


fundamental principles of proper 
safekeeping and emphasizing the 


need of attention. To follow through 
in the proposed plan, each examiner 
would turn in full information on 
the safekeeping of banks in his 
group. The office would send out to 
each bank information on the solu- 
tion of problems of similar banks. 
These the bank could use or not as 
it chose, but at least it would have 
received definite and practical re- 
results from the examination. The 
members of the Federal Reserve 
System have recently been subjected 
to new regulations regarding the 
purchase of bonds for their invest- 
ment account, reserves to be carried, 
and so on. If the report of the ex- 
aminer were carefully analyzed, and 
a trained member of the staff would 
suggest the ways and means of set- 
ting up adequate reserves, of assign- 
ing responsibility for the account, of 


general procedure successfully fol- 
lowed by other banks in the same 
relative position, a definite and 
valuable contribution would be made 
to banking. 

These opportunities to assist small] 
banks by analysis, information, and 
suggestion are many; they will be 
increased by broader application of 
experience and facts. 

There are many obstacles to the 
inauguration of the plan as outlined 
They vary in number and import- 
ance between the supervising author- 
ities. In some instances one problem 
is paramount, in other localities an- 
other. There is a wide difference in 
the laws prevailing, in the attitude 
of the bankers and the supervising 
authorities. Some bankers associa- 
tions have been at the problem for 
some time, others have hardly con- 
sidered it. So the ways and means 
of removing the obstacles to real 
auditing in place of mere examining 
will vary, as conditions vary. How- 
ever, the following procedure has 
the elements of success, as applied 
to the particular problems in any 
jurisdiction. 

First: A careful and complete 
survey of the present examining 
force, of the duties of the supervis- 
ing authority, of the laws governing, 
of the needs of the banks, of the 
progress already made, must be 
done. This survey should be 
made by the bankers in cooperation 
with the supervising authority. 
Some of the facts are readily ob- 
tained, such as the laws governing, 
the duties, the number and qualifi- 
cation of examiners, salaries paid, 
number of banks covered by each 
examiner and the like. Other facts 
such as the needs of the banks will 
take somewhat longer, but enough 
will be presently seen to start with 
a few of the outstanding ones, the 
others added as they become evident. 

This survey, by a selected com- 
mittee of the state bankers associa- 
tion, working with group and county 
associations, clearing house associa- 
tions, and similar bodies, should be 
followed by the same or an equally 
competent committee assisting in the 
task of establishing the plan in prac- 
tice. 

Where changes in statutes are 
needed, the whole matter must re- 
ceive the most careful preparation. 
If the added expense is to be borne 


(Continued on page 420) 
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Our Directors 
_Are Informed 


By DUNLAP C. CLARK 


The American National Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., provides directors with information 
on the bank’s status at each meeting. The 
president describes the binders and contents. 


HE American National Bank 
ik Kalamazoo has no ‘‘ Rubber 

Stamp Directors’’, who merely 
go through formalities at directors’ 
meetings without fully reviewing 
matters for their approval. Each 
director at meetings is supplied with 
a looseleaf binder containing 81x11 
inch sheets covering every phase of 
the operations of the bank in the 
month just concluded: 

1. A list of paper discounted. 

2. A schedule of investments of 

the bank on the last business 
day of the previous month. 

3. Statement of condition of the 

bank on the same day. 

4. Income and Expense account. 

At the close of each quarter, 
cumulative quarterly income and 
expense accounts are also included, 
compared against the budgeted fig- 
ures for the same periods. 

All notes, regardless of size, are 
listed in order of their discount de- 
partment number. They are tabu- 
lated as to new loans, renewals or 
partial renewals. In the last case, 


These five sheets 
are placed in 
each binder 


the amounts of reductions are 
shown, and the total debts of the 
borrowers are carried as final fig- 
ures, with indications as to method 
of borrowing; i.e., whether the line 
is supported by endorsements, guar- 
antees or collateral, or whether it is 
represented by trade paper dis- 
counted. Commercial paper bought 
in the open market is identified by 
the symbol ‘‘C/P’’. Personal loans 
to endorsers are summarized below 
company loans. 

The complete picture is thus 
placed before the directors as they 
are asked for their approval, which 
is noted in the minutes of the meet- 
ing. The advantage of this visual 
presentation over the mere reading 
of a list is too obvious to require 
discussion. As each director’s book 
is identified by his name on the 





Each Director’s Book Contains: 


1 Loans and discounts, listed 
by department number and 
broken down as new, renewal, or 
partial renewal. 


2 A list of the bank’s invest- 
ments, broken down as govern- 
ment, municipal, and other— 
with amount, rate, maturity, and 


yield. 
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3 Investments tabulated by 
five-year maturity groups. 


4 Statement of condition for 
that day. 


5 Income and expense ac- 
count. 
6 Cumulative quarterly  in- 


come and expense. 





Genk, Gicago,Reserve Acct. 231, 
tal 





‘THE AMERICAN BATIONAL BANK OF KALAMAZOO 
STATEMENT OF CONDI TIOH 
FESWART 79, 1986 
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» 380. Current Period Profits 
— Discount Collected Hot Eamed 
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Total Capital Pande 


1,180, 789.94 

Seed Depreciation 
Int. Payable on C/Ds & Sev. m&. Dope 
‘Taxes, income and Other 


1,190,351.42 
623,177.26 
9,000.0 





cover, he may make any notations 
he desires for future reference. The 
monthly reports for the previous 
twelve months are included in the 
book. These records are distributed 
to the directors at each meeting and 
are collected from them before they 
leave the room. 

Investments are grouped under 
United States Government, Munic- 
ipal and Other Bonds, with the 
amount, name, coupon rate, matur- 
ity and yield of each block set forth. 
In addition, a tabulation by five 
year maturity groups is appended. 

In the statement of condition, 
overdrafts, if any, are listed in de- 
tail. We are proud of the almost 
complete absence of this item from 
our figures at all times. Income and 
expense accounts are broken down 
in full detail, including those 
‘arbitrary reserves’’ (for which no 
income tax deduction is allowed), 
previously determined upon. Quar- 
terly comparisons of budgeted with 
actual results are augmented by 
cumulative comparisons at the half 
and three-quarter year periods. 

The directors of our bank in ses- 
sion are, by their own action, virtu- 
ally a board of review, with actual 
responsibility for the loans dele- 
gated to their executive committee 
consisting of three directors in ad- 


(Continued on page 424) 
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A Workable Plan 


For 


Increasing Farm Cash Income 


The story of a farmer-borrower who 
worked out a plan of farming to in- 
crease his monthly cash income, as told 
by a specialist in farm management. 


OHN FLOWERS began to won- 
der just what to do when the 
bulk price of milk, at wholesale, 

went down. What he finally did was 


to make a better market connection. 
But that called for a high class 
product. 


First of all, some of the cows were 
rather low producers. The new plan 
ealled for good stuff, and that meant 
good cows and good equipment. Now 
as a result, even for his last month’s 
record, he was able to obtain 50% 
more for his milk. His production 
for that month was over 11,000 
pounds of milk and his milk cheek 
over $160. 

Several factors enter into the 
problem. For a number of years he 
has been using a milking machine, 
even though only around a dozen 
cows have regularly been in milk. 
Now he also has individual drinking 
cups and modern steel stanchions, 
cemented cow stalls, and proper 
barn ventilation. These items cost a 
little money, but the benefits far 
more than offset the cost. 

Cows are certain to produce 
poorer returns if they are uncom- 
fortable for lack of suitable accom- 
modations, or are thirsty for want 
of water while in the stalls. Some 
tests have been run by colleges show- 
ing that the drinking cups cause an 
increase in production. Just how 
much is debatable, but the fact re- 
mains that milk is mostly water, and 
if a cow always has what she wants 
to drink, she is certain to do better. 
Also the water, by being piped into 
the building from beneath is mod- 
erate in temperature, and does not 
chill the cows in winter as is the case 
where they are obliged to go out to 
a tank and try to produce on ice 
water. 
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Mrs. Flowers likes poultry, and 
that works in nicely with a dairy 
herd, especially where butter-milk 
can be had from a creamery at little 
eost. On the Flowers farm, several 
hundred hens are provided with a 
modern poultry house, properly ven- 
tilated, properly lighted, and prop- 
erly heated in cold weather by the 





F YOU have customers whose 

experience checks with the 
story told here, you will realize 
that other customers who do not 
raise livestock, may benefit from 
the cash income that results from 
the sale of dairy and poultry if 
you make this story the subject 
of your next conversation with 
them. 


use of a hard coal stove connected 
with hot water pipes that run 
through the hen house. 

Spring is harvest time in the hen 
house. The hens all want to lay. 
Eggs are cheap, but by having a top 
grade of fowl, many of the eggs sell 
for hatching purposes. And most of 
those that were sold for food brought 
a premium because of their quality. 
April income from the flock was 
$166.82 so we see that on this farm, 
dairy cows and poultry form a com- 
bination that produces a very nice 
cash return. 

Like most farms, there are the 
regular crops to look after and with 
the dairy herd and the unusually 
fine poultry layout, it is easily pos- 
sible to show considerable income, 


By J. M. DOWELL 


even in face of present poor market 
quotations. Profits, after all costs 
are deducted, are not great, but com- 
pare this with any corn and oat farm 
and see the difference. In fact, the 
purely grain farmer throughout this 
great land is always faced with a 
most difficult problem, and only 
those farmers who diversify intelli- 
gently are able to make a good show- 
ing. 

Mr. Flowers, and his good wife, 
are most certainly not afraid of 
work. They like to be up and doing, 
and as might be expected, they grow 
25 acres of alfalfa even if it does 
require three harvests each year. 
Some people say that they do not 
want much of this crop for that rea- 
son. As a matter of fact, the more 
of that sort of hay the more income, 
and Mr. Flowers is well aware of 
the fact. 

He converts the alfalfa into cash 
through the dairy cows and the poul- 
try, and if figured at only $15 a ton 
for good alfalfa hay. and 3 tons per 
acre, which is low for his kind of 
land, we have a very nice return for 
every acre in that crop. What is 
more, if he had to buy that hay, it 
would cost him more money, besides 
all the trouble of hauling to the 
farm. Without it, he would not be 
able to do nearly so well with his 
cows, because as he says, there are 
many kinds of hay, but for a real 
cow-hay it takes alfalfa. He says 
this even though he is very fond of 
some soy bean hay in the dairy 
ration. 

The reason for more than one kind 
of hay is that a good dairy cow 
enjoys a variety of roughage as well 
as a variety of grains in the mixed 
feed. Too much of any one thing 


(Continued on page 424) 
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! Insurance Protection 
| For Loans 


OUR men sat in the president’s 

office of Coit Brothers, whole- 

sale lumber dealers. The group 
consisted of Mr. Willard Rogers, 
president of the lumber concern, 
Mr. Charles Williams, assistant 
treasurer of the Universal Trust 
Company, Mr. Carl Green, special 
representative of a well known in- 
surance company, and Jerry King, 
a local insurance agent. 

“You propose a rather radical 
change for us in the handling of our 
fire insurance,’’ Mr. Rogers began. 
“It is your idea, apparently, that it 
would be insurance economy and 
business convenience if I were to 
combine all my fire insurance, at my 
different locations, into one policy.’’ 


‘Yes, that is, your fire insurance 
on your stock and your smaller 
buildings, excluding any mill build- 
ings,’ answered Jerry King. ‘‘ As I 
see it, from your schedule, you can 
practically combine all your fire in- 
surance liability into one policy, by 
insuring the various sheds, the office 
building, and the lumber, under a 
reporting cover.’’ 

“‘And then I take eare of the 
shifting values by adjusting the in- 
surance each month?’’ inquired 
Rogers. 

“*T believe I can outline the cov- 
erage briefly, yet so that you will 
fully grasp it,’? answered Mr. Carl 
Green, the company specialist. ‘‘ We 
would issue one fire insurance 
policy, a master contract known as 
a ‘general cover,’ providing you 
with limits of liability in such a con- 
tract up to which you would be 
automatically protected at all times, 
these established limits being suffi- 
cient to represent the value of your 
lumber, your sheds and buildings at 
each location, with an allowance for 
a future increase in values. A sepa- 
rate limit for each location is ar- 
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6. A Lumber Wholesaler 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance that “‘turns on or off like an electric 
light, as you need it” was an economy- and 
efficiency-factor in an insurance inventory 
for this firm. The survey helped the business 
to establish a stronger credit standing. 


ranged, you understand. Then, once 
a month, you would report to us the 
value of your lumber and your 
buildings for each of these locations 
on blanks which we provide. This 
would total up to 12 reports in 
the course of a year. We would take 
those 12 reports, average the 
total values reported thereon, and 
then, dividing by 12, arrive at 
the total average values for the year, 
and then charge you for the amount 
of insurance developing which is 
the same amount as the average val- 
ues.”’ 

‘*But how would I pay for such 
insurance?’’ asked Rogers. 


@ ‘‘At the beginning, you pay a 
provisional premium arrived at by 
applying an average rate to your 
estimated values for the coming 
year at all locations. This is a 
‘guess’ premium. Then you report 
your actual values each month, and 
when the final average of these 
actual values is determined, the rate 
is applied to that average, and 
you are either charged an additional 
premium if you under-guessed at 
first, or allowed a return premium 
if you over-guessed. The rate 
charged is an average rate based on 
an assemblage of the fire rates at all 
loeations.’’ 

‘*Do I have to report daily aver- 


ages to the company ?’’ 

‘No, you report your values at 
each location, on blanks which are 
provided for the purpose, the val- 
ues being those as of a certain 
agreed upon date each month. These 
reports must be made as soon as pos- 
sible after the close of the month. 
In addition, there is a limit of liabil- 
ity arranged in the policy to pro- 
tect you for any new locations 
which you may acquire between re- 
porting dates. You would be auto- 
matically insured. Through the 
scheme of this reporting cover, your 
inereases and decreases of insurance 
are on a pro rata charge basis, and 
you thereby avoid the short rate 
cancellation penalty demanded on 
specific fire insurance policies, at 
least when the reduction in amount 
is more than 50%.”’ 

‘“‘This type of policy makes an 
excellent protective proposition from 
the point of view of the bank,’’ 
spoke up Charlie Williams, assistant 
treasurer from the Universal Trust 
Company, which was responsible for 
the insurance inventory. The Uni- 
versal Trust Company, through the 
splendid efforts of its progressive 
vice-president, Harold Tierney, in 
checking the insurance activities of 
its borrowers through insurance 
surveys, was becoming known in its 
own right for the bank’s construc- 
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tive insurance service to its borrow- 
ers, as well as in strengthening its 
credit extensions. Continued Mr. 
Williams: ‘‘With one such policy 
in foree, offering automatic protec- 
tion at each location, all dangers of 
over- or under-insuranee, or insur- 
anee neglect, and the error possi- 
bilities of many policies, are done 
away with, providing you make ac- 
curate reports of value per location 
onee a month.’’ 

‘*Exactly so,’’ spoke up Agent 
King. ‘‘In fact, the subject even 
goes beyond that, because we have 
an auditor—an independent auditor, 
not one affiliated with the insurance 
company—who verifies the values 
reported and the method used for 
arriving at them. This is an aid to 
the policyholder and teaches him 
whether his values are adequately, 
properly, and accurately insured.”’ 

‘*But how do you start such a 
policy ?’’ asked Rogers. ‘‘I have all 
my locations insured by specific fire 
insurance policies at the present 
time.’’ 

‘*A list of your specific fire in- 
surance policies is accepted and 
credit is given for the unexpired 
terms of each policy in the guess 
deposit premium which we charge 
you, and likewise, of course, in your 
final actual earned premium adjust- 
ment,’’ explained Mr. Green. ‘‘Then 
as your various policies expire, this 
liability is absorbed under this re- 
porting cover contract. This method 
of insuring is used by practically 
all large wholesale and retail lumber 
dealers, as well as manufacturers 
and store owners, who have a num- 
ber of locations to insure.’’ 

*‘Again this appeals to me from 
the bank’s point of view,’’ added 
Charlie Williams. ‘‘It eliminates 
having in your possession so many 
different policies, subject to non- 





concurrency. By combining them all 
into one contract, the opportunity 
for errors certainly diminishes. Then 
you have automatic protection for 
new locations, also the economy of 
pro rata cancellations, and, through 
the limit idea, surplus protection at 


each location—and yet the limit 
scheme costs nothing.”’ 
‘‘It works like electricity,’’ ex- 


plained Carl Green. ‘‘The reporting 
cover policy represents the circuit, 
and all the necessary appliances, 
which are always ready when you 
need them, yet you only turn the 
insurance on when required, and 
pay for only such insurance as you 


> 


use. 


““The scheme is quite impres- 
sive,’’ responded Mr. Rogers. ‘‘I 


think we will arrange this contract 
very quickly. Tell me, Mr. Williams, 
do all your bank customers carry 
such a policy ?’’ 


@ “‘No,’’ replied Williams, ‘‘this 
form of reporting contract is avail- 
able only in connection with fire and 
allied fire insurance, such as tor- 
nado, sprinkler leakage, explosion 
and earthquake. It can only be 
written on contents, not buildings. 
and in order to obtain an average 
rate, five or more locations in two 
or more states are required, though 
a similar scheme is available for 
only two locations on a slightly dif- 
ferent basis. The policy is not avail- 
able on manufacturing locations, but 
it is offered to lumber dealers, re- 
tail merchants, cold storage houses. 
oil distributors, and a number of 
similar types of business. Further- 
more, there are maximum and mini- 
mum premiums, which require that 
the risk must be a fairly worthwhile 
one. All the large storage of liquors, 
and of grain, beans, nuts, flour, 
fruit, and so on, earry these policies, 





which makes the bank feel easier, 
because the contract is so auto. 
matic.’’ 

Mr. Willard Rogers picked up the 
survey and, removing his glasses, 
addressed the men before him. 

‘*Gentlemen, if this insurance in- 
ventory accomplished nothing else 
for me, than to introduce this re- 
porting cover, I would feel quite 
satisfied with the service rendered.” 

‘*But the survey goes beyond that, 
Mr. Rogers,’’ spoke up Jerry King. 
“‘It analyzes all of your insurance 
needs, and your present policies, as 
well as the coverages you should 
carry, and more than that, if you 
adopt this reporting cover we have 
been discussing, which is the main 
feature brought out in this survey, 
you can save $700 a year in insur- 
ance premiums.”’ 

Again Mr. Rogers paused. Then 
looking at Charlie Williams, he 
stated : 

‘Mr. Williams, your bank, and 
especially your vice-president, Mr. 
Tierney, and yourself, are to be 
heartily congratulated on the policy 
of interrogating your borrowers, as 
to how well they are sustaining 
their financial security by insurance. 
Jerry King here, has tried to have 
me agree to an insurance survey for 
a long time, but it was just one of 
those things I didn’t get around to. 
Then when you bank folks hinted 
rather firmly that it would be a good 
idea, I allowed this subject to come 
to a head, and I am quite chagrined 
that I didn’t do so long before. | 
am quite indebted to your institu- 
tion for its suggestion, and to Mr. 
King for the excellent inventory, 
and also to Mr. Green here for his 
fine technical advice . Now is 
there anything else for us to discuss 
in connection with this inventory at 
this moment ?’’ 





Insurance Facts The Survey Disclosed 


1 A reporting cover fire con- 
tract, with additional hazards 
endorsement (tornado, riot, ex- 
plosion, aircraft, property dam- 
age, and smoke) was recom- 
mended to replace numerous 
single policies. 


2 The existing use and oc- 
cupancy coverage, under a co- 
insurance form, was found to be 
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adequate for the present. 


3 Cooperation with insurance 
engineers to reduce the heavy 
loss ratio on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance was _ recom- 
mended. 


4 Complete automobile cover- 
age, including non-ownership lia- 
bility, was verified. 

5 General liability, sprinkler 


leakage, public liability, and 
business interruption coverages 
were found satisfactory. 


6 The president’s personal life 
and business life policies were 
O. K., but personal accident, with 
the company as beneficiary, was 


also advised. 


7 Consideration of employees’ 
group life was suggested. 
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‘‘T should like to respond on be- 
half of the bank, as well as myself,”’ 
replied Mr. King. ‘‘ We are here this 
noon to discuss the various angles 
of this survey with you, and to go 
over every possible contingency 
which requires insurance, not for 
the purpose of trying to sell you any 
additional insurance at this time, or 
even in the future, but to be 
thorough in our analysis of your sit- 
uation.”’ 

‘*But Jerry, you are in the insur- 
ance business—you wouldn't feel 
bad if I gave you an ordér for more 
insurance, would you?’’ inquired 
Mr. Rogers, laughingly. 

‘‘Not at all,’’ responded King, 
with a smile, ‘‘but that’s aside from 
our purpose in this conference. We 
want to demonstrate to you and to 
the bank, on behalf of the insur- 
ance companies, that the main pur- 
pose of this insurance inventory is 
for your guidance and economy, and 
not as a sales effort for more insur- 
ance. Furthermore, we would like, 
as an additional privilege, to con- 
tact some of the men in your vari- 
ous yards, and to talk with some of 
your other trusted employees, so 
that in doing this work we will also 
survey all possible inherent liabili- 
ties which might exist in your busi- 
ness. For instance, you may have 
some special contractural liability 
which may be uninsured, similar to 
your sidetrack agreement with the 
railroad, which you happen to have 
protected with sidetrack liability 
and property damage. But there may 
be other situations. Some of these 
may call for additional insurance, 
but our purpose is to survey the 
peculiarities of the lumber business, 
and make our insurance recom- 
mendations to you, and then we will 
feel that our duty has been per- 
formed, and the responsibility of 
action will then be yours entirely. 
It will cost you nothing except your 
willingness to face the facts.”’ 

For the next hour, these gentle- 
men discussed the insurance survey 
prepared for Coit Brothers’ Lum- 
ber Company, at considerable 
length. The recommendation of com- 
bining all of the fire policies into 
one reporting cover contract proved 
to be the outstanding feature of con- 
structive suggestion in this particu- 
lar survey. In some of the other 
insurance inventories reviewed by 
the Universal Trust Company, for 
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The insurance com- 
pany issues one fire 
policy—a master con- 
tract known as a 
“general cover”—giv- 
ing the dealer con- 
stant and automatic 
protection within lim- 
its adequate for his 
sheds, buildings, and 
varying lumber stocks. 
A provisional premium 
is assigned on the 
| basis of his estimated 
values of all locations 
for the coming year. 
He reports, monthly, 
the value of his lum- 
ber and buildings for 
each location. At the 
end of the year, the 
12 reports are aver- 
aged and an adjust- 
ment made between 
the resulting actual 
rate and the original 
“guess” premium. 


its borrowers, and as previously de- 
seribed in these pages, it so devel- 
oped that there was a need for 
fidelity bonds, or general liability 
insurance, or increased automobile 
limits, or the need for use and oe- 
cupaney insurance. The survey for 
the lumber firm did not develop 
similar situations, again proving to 
the Universal Trust Company, that 
each business is a separate insur- 
ance problem. 

The four men interested in the 
Coit Brothers’ insurance survey, 
finally agreed that in connection 
with the reporting fire contract, the 
additional hazards’ endorsement 
should be added, extending the fire 
coverage to also include loss from 
tornado, riot, explosion, aircraft 
property damage, and smoke, be- 
eause of the low rate available for 
the combination of these hazards if 
accepted in toto. 

The use and occupancy, or busi- 
ness interruption policies, of this 
wholesale lumber dealer, were as- 


sumed under a ¢co-insurance form, 
which seemed to best meet the situa- 
tion, though Mr. Green, the insur- 
ance company representative, made 
a statement of interest to Mr. Wil- 












liams, the bank representative, that 
in the East, if the insurable loca- 
tions were protected with a sprinkler 
system, the rating bureau would 
permit the assured to establish a 
fixed Use and Occupancy amount, 
based on the previous year’s earn- 
ings, so that in the event of loss, the 
business could collect the amount of 
earnings displayed ‘in the policy as 
fixed Use and Occupancy values. 

The Coit Brothers’ Lumber Deal- 
ers were found to have workmen’s 
compensation insurance, with a poor 
loss experience, which is a rather 
general condition with insurance 
companies on lumber risks. Mr. 
Rogers agreed to render every co- 
operation with insurance engineers 
to overcome this poor loss ratio, and 
thus lower his cost for compensation 
insurance, and at the same time 
lessen the possibility of incapacita- 
tion, or loss, among his valued em- 
ployees. 

Among the other insurance poli- 
cies carried by the lumber concern, 
and as recorded in the insurance in- 
ventory, was complete automobile 
insurance on all of the firm’s trucks 
and company ears, including non- 


(Continued on page 425) 
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Systematic Training Makes New Employees Efficient | 


\ 7 HEN Dick Doe, young high 
school graduate, has entered 
the banking profession, that 

is, has been accepted in the organiza- 
tion as a junior clerk, the usual prac- 
tice is to assign him to some depart- 
ment, or branch, to learn by trial 
and error. In the modern bank, 
operated along efficient lines with 
mechanical equipment and systems, 
this method of training by trial and 
error is wasteful and does not con- 
tribute to the morale of the new 
employee. He is introduced to a be- 
wildering routine, with little or no 
perspective of the many interesting 
phases of banking and specialized 
operations in which his abilities will 
ultimately find their scope. 

An intensive course of training in 
the fundamentals of practical bank- 
ing, now provided by the Bank of 
America to all new employees ab- 
sorbed in the organization, has of- 
fered a very effective solution to the 
problem. Now Dick Doe, when his 
application for employment has been 
accepted, is told to report for work 
—in the Bank of America school. 
The word ‘‘work’’ is used advisedly, 
for the school, as conducted for the 
past six months, is not a place to 
lounge and theorize on banking, but 
to teach young Doe and the other 
new employees how to use an add- 





We Teach Beginners 


By A. FENTON 


ing machine, how to handle a batch 
sheet and the final consolidation 
tellers sheet, how to use debit and 
eredit tickets, how to balance proof 
sheets, how to distinguish between 
clearing items, and transit, city cash 
collection and commercial or savings 
items, and the many other things 
they are supposed to know to be effi- 
cient in their new work. 

The school is in session continu- 
ozsly for an entire month for each 
group of new junior clerks, after 
which they are assigned regular 
duties in the banking departments. 
The employment of the young 
banker starts with the day that he 
enters the school. He is paid to 
learn, for the young banker receives 
the entrance salary while the school 
is in session, and at such time per- 
forms no productive work for the 
bank. 

However, the school has resulted 
in productive good for the bank as 
a whole. It has made it possible to 
absorb into the organization new 
employees who understand and know 
how to handle the more elementary 
operations without further instruc- 
tions from the respective department 
heads. Now, when a new employee 
is assigned to a department or 
branch, he can usually fit in without 
first going through the painful 


process of trial and error, and a 
corresponding loss of efficiency in 
the respective department. 

An equally important considera- 
tion is that the junior clerk, in addi- 
tion to having a practical knowledge 
of the routine work to which he is 
assigned, such as posting and 
transit, has also a broad perspective 
of the avenues to advancement in 
the banking organization. By talks 
and by means of organization charts 
he is shown the ramifications of the 
production set-up and the relation 
between the various specialized tasks 
insofar as promotion is concerned, 
as well as a picture of the entire 
banking process. 

Two important charts have been 
prepared for use with the practical 
instruction, one chart showing the 
relation of each specialized banking 
activity, and the other the possibili- 
ties of promotion in store for the 
young employee after serving his 
apprenticeship in the bookkeeping, 
in the central clearance, or other 
department to which he has been 
assigned. This chart has been traced 
in detail, showing the possibilities 
of promotion from the transit de- 
partment, from the bookkeeping 
department, from the tellers win- 
dow, to heads of departments and 
managers of branches, and up the 





How The School Functions 


1 The school runs a month for 
each new group of employees. 


2 There is a daily lecture by 
the instructor (an experienced 
banker) followed by a written 
quiz. 

3 The “case system” of instruc- 
tion is used, presenting definite 
and typical problems of bank 
operation. 
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4 The first week is devoted to 
instruction in the use of the add- 
ing machine. 

5 A chart is used to visualize 
the relation of each specialized 
bank activity to the work of the 
whole institution. 


6 A second chart indicates the 
paths and possibilities of promo- 
tion from any junior position. 


7 At the end of the training. 
the instructor makes recommen- 
dations for departmental assign- 
ments. 


8 After the apprentice is as- 
signed to a definite job, his 
department head gives the per- 
sonnel department regular re- 
ports on his progress, with 
recommendations for promotions 
or salary changes. 
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in operations and a perspective 
of the entire organization.” 


scale to executive officers.: 

The result is that when the 
graduate of the school begins work 
in the bank he approaches his task, 
no matter how routine, with greater 
enthusiasm and a desire to improve 
himself further to be in line for 
promotion. This has been borne out 
by observation of the performance 
of the junior clerks, as reported to 
the personnel department by heads 
of departments and branch man- 
agers. 

It is customary for these execu- 
tives to submit personnel reports at 
regular intervals for employees in 
their departments, with recommen- 
dation for salary advancement for 
the most deserving ones. With such 
reports as a basis, the personnel de- 
partment recently checked the per- 
formance of the earlier graduates 
of the school who have since been 
placed in various departments and 
branches. It was observed that in 
a great many eases the new em- 
ployees, at the end of their proba- 
tion period, received favorable re- 
ports from their superiors and 
recommendations for advancement 
and salary adjustment. 

Furthermore, there has not been 
the usual ‘‘weeding out’’ of new 
employees on account of inefficiency 
and inability to adjust themselves 
in the organization. This, of course, 
has been due to a considerable ex- 
tent to the care in selecting the 
applicants, backed up by the inten- 
sive preliminary training in the 
school, rather than the ‘‘sink or 
swim’’ unorganized type of training 
which this type of employees for- 
merly received in the banking de- 
partments. 

Another important aspect of the 
organized training is that the in- 
structor, who is a practical banker, 
has the opportunity to observe the 
individual capabilities, and poten- 


(Continued on page 434) 
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New employees in the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, do not 
learn their jobs by ‘‘hit or 
miss.”” “The bank’s training 
school,” says the vice president 
and director of personnel, 
‘gives them a solid foundation 











DISCUSSIONS 


Intensive training in the use of 
adding machines begins the course. 


Students become familiar with the 
forms they will encounter later. 


Lectures are followed by discussions 
of typical operation problems. 
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Bank And Customer Cooperation 


For Better Understanding 


For Mutual Inspiration 









For Better Business | 


The interest taken in commercial customers has paid such good 
dividends to the Halsted Exchange National Bank of Chicago, that 
its president was asked to share the experience with our readers. 


By CARL F. KUEHNLE, JR. 


tionship should be a personal 

one, we chose for our officers 
men of friendly personality. We 
wanted officers whom our customers 
would enjoy meeting. We also chose 
young men, though giving special 
attention to dignity and business 
judgment. As a result, we have a 
staff which, though comparatively 
young in years individually, have a 
broad and diversified background of 
business and banking experience. 
They are young men who take an 
active interest in every customer’s 
business. 

With a policy of close cooperation 
with customers, we found it neces- 
sary to employ what is probably a 
larger official staff than most banks 
of our size. With total assets of a 
little over $6,000,000, we have 13 
officers, and, in addition, five men in 
what we call our business coopera- 
tive department. 

The officers must, of course, spend 
a large part of their time in the 


J ‘esse the banking rela- 


bank while it is open, but the five 
men in the business cooperative de- 
partment are free to spend practi- 
eally all of their time in the field. 
They are, of course, not only cooper- 
ating with present customers, but 
looking for new ones. We call three 
of these men division managers. One 
specializes in automotive and allied 
lines, one in commission and prod- 
uce markets, and the third in gen- 
eral merchandising. The other two 
cooperate in other lines. 

In order to specialize on commer- 
cial business, we have minimized 
savings accounts. Only 15% of our 
resources are savings. We believe 
the money is to be made, at least for 
us, in the commercial side of bank- 
ing, and so we are specializing in 
that feature. 

As a result of this policy, during 
1935, we made a total of 4,151 loans, 
aggregating $6,014,641.22 with an 
average maturity of 65 days. Our 
deposits have been inereasing rap- 
idly and so have our loans. In 1934 


we loaned only about $2,000,000. In 
other words, our gain in 1935 was 
282.92% over 1934 and it was 
921.83% over 1933. This, we believe, 
demonstrates that cooperation with 
local business men does increase 
loans. 

In making these loans we have 
been careful, not only to analyze 
the balance sheets, but also to visit 
our customers at frequent intervals 
so that we know first hand just what 
is going on in each business. 

As a result of this care, the bank 
examiners classified none of our 
loans as doubtful or loss, and less 
than $5,000 as slow. 

In order that our customers might 
have more of a personal interest in 
our officers, we published a booklet 
in which we listed the experience of 
each officer. The method of doing 
this may be interesting to other 
bankers and so I quote here the 
complete list of officers and their 
experience. 

Carl F. Kuehnle, Jr., president. 





Five Steps In Promoting Commercial Business 


1 Five men of the business co- 
operative department spend near- 
ly their entire time in the field. 


2 To specialize on commercial 
business, savings accounts have 
been minimized. 
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3 In making loans, statement 
analysis is supplemented by fre- 
quent visits to the customer’s 
business. 


4 Through a special booklet, 
customers were acquainted with 


the broad experience of each 
officer. 


5 Every month, 30 to 40 cus- 
tomers are invited to an informal 
“get acquainted” luncheon with 
the officers. 
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The booklet 
which builds 
commercial 
accounts for 
the Halsted 
Exchange 
National 
Bank. 


Age 39. Graduated from University 
of Iowa (law and business adminis- 
tration) in time to become a naval 
aviator during the war. Next, a 
Master’s degree in banking and 
finance from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
where he was also assistant editor 
of the Harvard Economie Service. 
Back to Iowa for a start in country 
banking. Two years in New York 
City’s oldest commercial bank. 
From there to one of Chicago’s 
largest loop banks as vice-president 
—credits and loans. Then to the 
Halsted Exchange National Bank in 
August, 1932, as president. Is senior 
executive and loaning official. 
LeRoy A. Listug, vice-president. 
Age 43. Member of the Illinois Bar 
and former practicing attorney. 
Army flyer during the war. Then 
president and general manager of 
substantial merchandising enterprise 
for several years. Disposed of his 
holdings and became vice-president 
and treasurer of large manufactur- 





Results 


1 The 4,151 loans in 1935, 
aggregating $6,014,641, represent 
a 293% increase over 1934 and 
922% over 1933. 


2 Examiners classified none of 
these loans as doubtful or loss— 


and less than $5,000 as slow. 
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ing corporation, from which he re- 
signed to take executive position 
with a Chicago bank. Valuable bank- 
ing, business and legal experience 
before coming to the Halsted Ex- 
change National Bank as second in 
command. Is executive officer with 
general supervision of entire bank, 
and a senior loaning official. 

K. E. Wehrly, vice-president. Age 
44. Years of sales and merchandis- 
ing experience as an executive of 
steel and chemical concerns. Came 
to Halsted Exchange National Bank 
in 1932 to head the Business Cooper- 
ative and Field Service Divisions, 
where his practical knowledge of 
business problems is a direct benefit 
to many depositors. 

G. L. Nelson, vice-president and 
eashier. Age 37. After many years 
of previous banking experience in 
Chicago, came to Halsted Exchange 
National Bank as cashier the first 
day it opened its doors. Entire busi- 
ness career devoted to banking. 
Since 1932 in charge of Special 
Service Division at the Halsted Ex- 
ehange National Bank; also direct 
supervision of collections. 

Charles J. Obalil, vice-president. 
Age. 38. Started with Ha'sted Ex- 
change National Bank at its incep- 
tion. Formerly an official in a down- 
town Chieago bank. Entire business 
eareer devoted to banking. Has 
direct supervision of Special Analy- 
sis Division and is associate loaning 
officer. 
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J. R. Humphreys, auditor. Age 
35. A public accountant with 
operating experience as a former 
bank cashier. 

Michael J. Butler, Age 44. 
Former sales manager of substantial 
merchandising concern. Field 
specialist in automotive and allied 
lines. 

Martin J. Callahan. Age 45. 
Experience includes management of 
his own merchandising enterprisé 
and former vice president of down- 
town Chicago bank. Now field 
specialist at the Halsted Exchange 
National Bank in commission and 
produce markets. 

George V. Campbell. Age 38. 
More than fifteen years Chicago 
banking experience. Now field con- 
tact man in automotive and allied 
lines. 

Irving L. Fass. Age 45. Broad 
merchandising and executive experi- 
ence as owner and manager of textile 
business before joining Halsted Ex- 
cange staff as field manager in textile 
and affiliated lines. Assistant man- 
ager transit division. 

Abraham D. Paker. Age 33. 
General merchandising experience 
covering period of years as sales 
manager. Also several years in 
banking business cooperative work. 
Now field specialist general mer- 
chandise and business cooperation. 

In order to make clear that our 
customers do cooperate closely with 


(Continued on page 426) 
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Laws Regulating Bank Charters 


Tabulated For The First Time 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


While the difficulty of making profits in banking has lessened interest 
in the organization of new banks for the present, this is a good time to 
consider the laws in order to prevent excessive chartering in the future. 


get a bird’s-eye view of the 

chartering laws of all the states. 
While many attempts have been 
made to study all the state laws, 
these attempts have usually met with 
discouragement because of the great 
mass of fine type that had to be 
read. In order to make it easy for 
the bankers of America to give 
genuine and intelligent considera- 
tion to the laws of each state, the 
requirements have been tabulated on 
the following pages. 

When you see the requirements 
of all the states laid out before you, 
you begin to realize that our laws do 
need attention. 


[ HAS always been difficult to 


® It is, of course, impossible to give 
all of the variations in any one law 
in one little square on a table, and 
so it has been necessary to give the 
essential information for the sake of 
comparison. 

If you want to study the laws of 
your own state, for example, you 
ought to study the statutes them- 
selves very carefully, but if you 
want to know in a general way how 
the requirements of other states com- 
pare with yours, you can find that 
out easily by examining the tables. 

These tables reveal many impor- 
tant things. The first revelation is 
that the decision as to what bank is 
to be chartered and what charter ap- 
plication is to be refused is common- 
ly left in the hands of one man. 
This man is the administrator of the 
banking laws, his title varying some- 
what in different states. 
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In 10 states, he is called superin- 
tendent of banks; in seven states, he 
is ealled bank commissioner; in the 
other states, the title varies, as you 
will learn in the table. 

The table occupies six pages. If 
you will examine the columns on 
the left hand pages, you will there 
see what the requirements are for 
making application. The number 
of ineorporators, the qualifications 
of ineorporators, the information 
needed in the application, and the 
investigation made by the banking 
departments, are all given. A read- 
ing of all of these is likely to leave 
you with the impression that the 
granting of a charter is quite largely 
based on opinion. If you have a 
politician as bank commissioner, who 
wants to favor his friends, he may 
organize banks in towns where they 
are not necessary and where they 
may cause serious raids on the 
profits of the existing banks. 

With the present laws, there is 
not much that can be done about it 
in most states. 

When you see that in South Caro- 
lina only two people are needed to 
incorporate a bank, and that in 12 
other states, only three are neces- 
sary, you begin to wonder if bank 
chartering is really taken seriously. 
Maine has the requirement of the 
lucky number 13. In Arizona and 
Louisiana, the law does not specify. 

The qualifications for incorpor- 
ators are such that it is not difficult 
to understand why some banks in 
the past have been operated by per- 
sons who could not make them 
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succeed because of inexperience. 

In Florida and South Dakota, for 
example, the only qualification that 
an incorporator needs is to subscribe 
to stock. In 14 states, the chief quali- 
fication is that you be a resident of 
the state. In Maryland, all you have 
to do is to sign the certificate of in- 
corporation. In Virginia, if you are 
a natural citizen, you can organize 
a bank. In Utah, one of the five in- 
corporators must be a resident of 
the state. In 12 states, no qualifica- 
tions are given. In New Jersey, the 
qualification is that incorporators 
must be of age. Seven states require 
good character and financial respon- 
sibility of ineorporators. 

Louisiana laws say frankly that 
the inecorporators must satisfy the 
commissioner. Michigan, alone, re- 
quires that the incorporators must 
have experience in banking and busi- 
ness. 


® In laws of 28 states, only routine 
details are required in the applica- 
tion for a bank charter. Two states 
require information regarding the 
experience and ability of the diree- 
tors and personnel. Those states are 
Alabama and Iowa. 

Colorado requires information 
about the community, such as the 
shipments in and out of the town. 
Illinois requires information as to 
the sales price of the stock. Louis- 
iana requires the history of each 
director. 

Two states ask for the financial 
standing of the incorporators; four 
require that all capital must be paid 
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six require that information be 
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for provided to prove the need for an- 
hat other bank; and four states, Ken- 
ribe tucky, Oklahoma, Vermont and Wis- 
ali- eonsin, list no special information 
of that must be given. 
ave Four states, Indiana, Connecticut, 
in Rhode Island, and Vermont, require 
are a public hearing before a charter is 
nize | granted. This gives opportunity for 
ine | Others in the same community to 
of object to the organization of another 
ica. | dank if that seems wise. 
the | Twenty-two states require that the 
tors | Supervisor of banking laws make a 
nire | ‘Survey of the territory in which the 
On- new bank is to operate, to establish 
the reasons for its need and the pos- 
hat sibility of its suecess. If this is car- 
the ried out conscientiously, it ought to 
¥- be quite a protection, but we must 
rust | remember that the opinion as to the 
usi- | eed and the possibility for success 
must be decided by one man. 
Colorado says that an examiner 
tine must be sent to look over the loca- 
en. tion. Thirteen states, in addition to 
ates the 22 mentioned, require that the 
the | eed for a new bank must be estab- 
vee- lished. 
are Four states, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Oregon, require a survey of the 
tion character of the directors and of.- 
the ficeers. Two states, Minnesota and 
wn. | Washington, ask for a general inves- 
; to | ‘tigation. The North Caolina law 
uis- says that the facts given in the appli- 
ach |) Cation must be checked. 
| Three states, Oklahoma, West Vir- 
cial & ginia, and Wisconsin, do not require 
pour an investigation at all. Of course, 






the administrator of banking laws 
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may make any investigation he de- 
sires, but so far as legal requirements 
go, there are none. 

The information contained in 
these tables, was secured direct from 
the administrators of the state bank- 
ing laws, and was again checked and 
O. K.’d by them after the material 
was in type. It is» assumed, there- 
fore, that the requirements here 
printed, are those which are under- 
stood and followed by these admin- 
istrators. 

In 40 states, the administrators 
say that the failure to establish the 
need for a bank always is considered 
sufficient reason for refusing a char- 
ter. Ten administrators say that 
they cheek the experience of manage- 
ment, and if it is inexperienced, a 
charter is refused for that reason. 

Six say that poor financial stand- 
ing of ineorporators is considered 
sufficient to refuse a charter. Six- 
teen referred to the character of the 
ineorporators. The Colorado Com- 
missioner stated ‘‘when the commis- 
sioner believes the charter should 
be refused, it is refused.”’ 

Four stated that if suecess of the 
bank seems unlikely, the charter is 
refused. Three watch for the possi- 
bility of the inecorporators engaging 
in some business that is not properly 
classified as banking, and if the com- 
missioner believes that the incor- 
porators are trying to divide their 
interests, that may be the basis for 
the refusal of a charter. 

In Illinois, if a fee is paid to some 
promoter for selling the stock, that 
is considered sufficient evidence to 
refuse a charter. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, the com- 
missioners stated that a check is 
carefully made to make sure that all 
legal provisions are complied with. 

If the incorporators have not pro- 
vided enough capital, the Rhode 
[sland Board of Bank Incorporation 
refuses the charter. 

The Comptroller of the Curreney 
states that a charter is refused for 
a proposed national bank if it is be- 
lieved that the organization of a 
bank is not in the interest of the 
public generally. 

In studying the columns labeled 
‘‘Kinds Of Banks Permitted’’, it 
must be remembered that, in many 
eases, the laws have been changed to 
prevent the organization in the 
future of certain types of banks, but 
banks in existence at the time the 


law is passed, have not been ordered 
out of existence. In the case of 
private banks, for example, only 
three states provide now for their 
organization, although fourteen 
states actually have private banks in 
operation. 

All states and the federal govern- 
sment charter commercial banks. 
However, only 43 of the 49, (inelud- 
ing the federal government) have 
laws providing for the chartering of 
savings banks. Seventeen provide 
for mutual savings banks, 10 for 
cooperative banks, 17 for industrial 
banks, 24 for Morris Plan banks, 
and all except the national govern- 
ment, for trust companies. 

Branches are allowed in 29 states, 
and the federal government allows 
national banks to have branches in 
those 29 states, if desired. In other 
words, the state laws apply regard- 
ing branches, even to the national 
banks. 

Fourteen states have provided for 
the organization of receiving offices, 
which differ from branches in that 
no loans are made. The branch, of 
course, acts as a receiving office, but 
usually has the additional services 
that are not maintained in a so- 
ealled receiving office. 

In 20 states, if a charter is re- 
fused, an appeal may be made to 
some board. The name of the board 
is given in the table. 

In some states, there is no legal 
reservation as to the par value of 
the stock. In others, the law specifies 
an amount, or limits within which 
the amount may be set. In the state 
of Minnesota, a par 
value as low as $1 
per share may be set 
if desired. The law 
states ‘‘from $1 to 


Fat 


$100.’’ Mississippi 
law states ‘“‘$5 to 
$100.’’ Pennsylva- 


nia may vary from 
$5 to $100. 

The states men- 
tioning only $100 are 
Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, 
Montana, New_ 
Hampshire, New Tig 
Mexico, North} 
Dakota, Oklahoma, ' 
Oregon, South Da- 
kota. Other varia- 


(Continued on page 448) 
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“The Man On 
his wife—are important, but here- 


The Street”—and 


tofore neglected, factors in the 
determination of banking legislation. 


NFORTUNATELY, in the 

matter of banking legislation, 

bankers have occupied a 
rather strange position for a long 
time. They have sat back and 
watched while the law was made 
for them, not by them—then they 
have criticized. 

Such an attitude is not necessary, 
is not logical, does not do a bit of 
good. Why should we waste time in 
criticizing and protesting to legisla- 
tors after the enactment of banking 
legislation? That is not the time to 
act, nor does either the primary or 
the final appeal rest with our legis- 
lators. The proper time to act is 
before legislation, and the proper 
appeal is to the public. 

Only when we have the confidence 
of the publice—when we have thor- 
oughly informed them as to the 
principles and aims of American 
banking and how those principles 
and aims ean best be served by 
proper legislation—only then will 
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NOW Is The Time To 


Ponder Banking Laws 


This excerpt from an address of the director of 
public relations of the Denver National Bank, 
given before the convention of the Colorado 
Bankers Association, emphasizes the importance 
of the tabulation of bank charter laws in this issue. 


By R. E. DOAN 


we be free from the continual threat 
and frequent enactment of destruc- 
tive banking laws. Only then will 
we be able to bring about the with- 
drawal of present unnecessary gov- 
ernment competition and end the 
threat of additional encroachment 
constantly being urged. Only then 
will banking be free from doubt, 
uncertainty, and paralyzing fear. 

One other major consideration re- 
mains in this connection. When 
banking does finally decide to take 
its rightful place at the board of 
banking legislation, the banker cer- 
tainly must have the real facts about 
his business at his finger tips, and 
he must have a solution, or at least 
definite suggestions for solution, of 
those problems confronting banking. 

That may seem a_ surprising 
statement—surprising in its implica- 
tion that the banker does not, at 
present, have the facts about his 
own business. Nevertheless, whether 
we care to admit it or not, this is 
true. 

Naturally, each banker does know 
the facts about his own bank, but 
legislation is not enacted for individ- 


ual banks, so this is not enough. We 
must give serious, cooperative con- 
sideration to the problems confront- 
ing banking as a whole, those con- 
fronting banking regionally—and 
to the solution of those problems. 
We must have this background of 
knowledge in addition to being so 
organized and inclined as to show 
the public that we are sincere in 
purpose and know what we are talk- 
ing about. In short, we must be pre- 
pared, and we must convince the 
public that we are prepared—we 
must prove to them that we are 
qualified for the job of Ieadership in 
banking legislation. 

What are some of these problems? 
I could devote the major portion of 
this discussion to a mere recitation 
of some of the problems at the door 
of banking today—problems clam- 
oring for recognition and solution— 
problems which will inevitably form 
the basis of new banking legislation 
in the very near future. Let me, for 
example, cite you just a few of the 
problems uncovered in a_ survey 
made recently of banking by the 





(Continued on page 434) 





1 The proper time to act is 
before legislation; the proper ap- 
peal is to the public. 

2 We must prove to the public 
that bankers are qualified as 
leaders in banking legislation. 

3 Naturally, each banker does 


Three High Points 


know the 
bank, but 


facts about his own 
legislation is not en- 
acted for individual banks, so 
this is not enough. We must give 
serious consideration to the leg- 
islative problems confronting 
banking as a whole. 
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How We Learn 
From Each Other 


(Continued from page 390) 


do not inform the farmers of the 
many liabilities they are assuming, 
any one of which may prove disas- 
trous to themselves ; and of the many 
services that cannot be obtained by 
a credit union which must be had by 
the local community, and which are 
easily obtained by a local bank 
through its city correspondent. For 
example: one of these is the import- 
ing of additional funds into the 
community when they are needed. 
Another is the prompt transfer of 
funds by check which is made pos- 
sible by our American correspondent 
banking system. In this matter, the 
city bank can learn with the aid of 
the country bank. Whenever such a 
situation arises in a local commu- 
nity, a prompt report, with as much 
detail as can be obtained, to a city 
correspondent may help the larger 
institution to suggest some plans for 
the protection of the smaller bank 
and at the same time to develop some 
plans to protect the country as a 
whole against losses that may result 
from such misinformation being 
widely disseminated. 

It seems to me that we as country 
and city bankers can learn many 
valuable things from each other, and 
I have set these ideas down on paper 
in the hope that they may encourage 
more of this interchange of ideas and 
experiences between banks of differ- 
ent sizes. 


Penalizing Size 
(Continued from page 391) 


tice of income distribution, insofar 
as the less favored members of the 
community are concerned, can be 
corrected by law. They are moved by 
an old, old belief that there is a just 
return for labor even as there is a 
just price for the product of labor. 
It is old because the business life of 
the middle ages was regulated by the 
principle of the just price. 

A fair return to the worker and 
the producer, whatever moral virtue 
the theory may have, is neither mod- 
ern nor liberal. Nor has any his- 
torian ever been able to discover, 
during the centuries of its sway, any 
progress whatsoever toward the 
more abundant life. The modern era 
of progress dates from the rejection 
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of this medieval notion of income 
regulation. 

This revival of medievalism pro- 
vokes less profound, more imme- 
diate, and therefore more practical 
questions. What is a fair return to 
the farmer, a fair wage to the coal 
miner, a minimum subsistence to the 
worker? Shall it be a dollar a bushel 
for wheat, five dollars a day for the 
miner, sixty dollars a month for the 
man on relief? Who will fix this 
rate? Will the rate that seems fair 
today be fair tomorrow and who will 
say when it ceases to be fair—the 
farmer, the coal miner and the man 
on relief? Or will the housewife 
who buys the loaf of bread, the rail- 
road which buys the coal, or the tax- 
payer who pays the relief bill be 
consulted ? 


Does this notion of 
a fair return ex- 
tend to stoeckhold- 
ers and banks, or will medievalism 
be resuscitated to the point where 
money is denied any return, even as 
it was in the clerically cultivated 
philosophy of the middle ages? We 
do not know that bankers have 
given the latter point much thought. 
The price of money, the commodity 
which the bank sells, is more com- 
pletely subject to government au- 
thority than any other price except- 
ing only that of gold. The course of 
money rates and the returns on bank 
loans and investments, on the one 
hand, and the course of wages, and 
commodity prices on the other, are 
a study in contrasts. 

The banker must not be so naive 
as to suppose that this contrast is 
innocent of design. He must not be 
so orthodox as to suppose that a 
further recovery of business will 
raise rates. We have travelled more 
than half the distance from the low 
point of business in the midsummer 
of 1932 back to the level which 
economists consider normal. This re- 
covery has been accompanied by a 
decline in the rates which bankers 
charge their customers. True, there 
have been exceptions, such as the 
action of the New York City bank- 
ers in raising the rates on call 
money This was the result of con- 
eerted decision and affects only a 
minor category of loans. 

The fact is that the general level 
of money rates continues to hover 
at an all time low level. A rise in 


Does It Apply 
To Banks? 


rates due to business recovery, an 
orthodox sequence in all previous 
recoveries, has not yet developed. 
The strongest argument for such a 
rise seems to be that it has always 
taken place in the past. However, 
at no time in the past has an Ameri- 
ean Government had such a strangle- 
hold on the money market. Our 
Government has usurped a vast new 
field of authority, that of determin- 
ing the income shares of great 
groups in the production of wealth. 
To date this government has shown 
no disposition to honor the claims 
of banking to a ‘‘just’’ return. 


Personnel Determines 
Examinations 


(Continued from page 400) 


by the bankers themselves through 
increased examination fees, opposi- 
tion is not likely to be great. In 
other proposals opposition may be 
greater. Only time and study of the 
situation will bring out the best way 
to cope with the obstacles. 

Presuming that the basic laws 
and regulations are changed to per- 
mit of the new arrangement; the 
next step is adopting the qualifica- 
tion standard for examiners, adjust- 
ing the force as soon as possible to 
conform to the new standards, out- 
lining methods to be used, assigning 
the work. The experience of banks 
with their auditing problems will 
show much that can be done. Select- 
ing obvious qualifications, methods, 
and purposes at the start and then 
adding or revising as needed will be 
the usual way. 

What will the added cost be? 
That depends upon the present cost, 
the extent to which the new plan is 
used, and other factors. It is a con- 
servative estimate to say that at 
twice the present examination fee 
generally prevailing, the added work 
made possible will bring such in- 
ereased efficiency and profits that 
the cost will be returned. Again, 
judging by the results in banks em- 
ploying auditors, the net return for 
the time, trouble and money ex- 
pended will be surprisingly large. 

In these days of wide discussion 
of banking improvement, of needed 
efficiency, of economy, of increased 
profits, here at the front door of the 
bankers is a chance to improve op- 
erations along lines shown by experi- 
ence to be both desirable and profit- 
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able. By using an already existing 
medium for the purpose, something 
now costing each bank its propor- 
tion, advantageous and profitable 
steps, even necessary steps taken by 
successful and conservative banks 
ean be accomplished. The need is 
here, the ways to meet it demon- 
strated, the basis for facilities estab- 
lished. All that remains is to take 
prompt, intelligent, and comprehen- 
sive action. 


File Cuts 


Coupon Handling 


(Continued from page 393) 


enter the collection numbers. 

The auditor’s copy of the requisi- 
tion is held until all coupons have 
been properly credited, or attached 
to the bonds if unpaid, thus provid- 
ing a complete control over the dis- 
position of the income from the 
securities. 

The use of a triplicate deposit tag 
eliminates making out separate 
tickets as a deposit for the client, as 
a posting medium in the bookkeeping 
department, and as the custodian 
record. By the use of carbons it is 
possible to make one run of the 
name-and-address plates and _ the 
securities plates, to furnish the trip- 
licate tags. 

Another important feature of this 
system is that the same plates can 
be used to run off statements of 
securities for checking purposes. A 
triplicate form is used, printed with 
one impression of the plates. The 
procedure is very simple. The form 
is headed up with the name and ad- 
dress plate, and then in the order as 
filed, with the plates for the various 
securities held for that client. 

This saves a great deal of time. 
Furthermore, the typewritten lists 
formerly used did not prove as ac- 
eurate as the stencil impressions, 
consequently considerable time was 
spent verifying the lists before re- 
leasing them. 

Finally, this system has provided 
a fool-proof auditory control of such 
securities, a control that is auto- 
matie in its operation, by providing 
a proper check on all In and Out 
securities, by simplifying the detail 
of making periodic checks of the 
securities on hand, and in many 
other respects. In fact, once the 
securities have been receipted for 
and the addressograph plates made 
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Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1936 





ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks ..... . 


United States Government obligations, direct 
and fully guaranteed... . . 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Invest- 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank, less Reserves .. .- - 


Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Reserves 
Banking Premises e765 
Other Real Estate... . . 


Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 
Resources . se Sh tae Me ae, eae 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit Executed by this Bank 

Total . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Notes . $15,000,000.00 


(Subordinated to Deposits and Other Liabilities) 


Capital Stock 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
DN a> ga Ss ee ela 3,226,574.65 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
DEPOSITS 
Demand $132,772,721.01 
ae 159,979,266.72 


Estates Trust Depart- 
ment (Preferred) 


Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment (Preferred) . ‘ 6,487,476.76 


13,463,095.10 


Other Liabilities. . . . . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed 
_ for Customers . ‘ oe 


Total . 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


$ 92,621,893.56 
70,853,516.50 
15,514,603.26 
147,189,353.92 


5,861,628.45 
12,546,836.29 


3,568,931.21 


255,567.00 


~ $348,412,330.19 


$ 32,026,574.65 
450,000.00 
1,643,167.45 


$312,702,559.59 
1,334,461.50 


255,567.00 





$348,412,330.19 


MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


° i i. 


£1845 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


(Direct and Fully Guaranteed) 
Unpledged , 
Pledged to secure Trust Funds, 
Funds 


Other Securities (of lil $8,021 2312 


matures within two years) 


Capital Stock of The National City Building C 0. 


Real Estate Owned 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest . 


Customers’ Liability on asin ances as he etters of C redit . 


Other Assets 


Public 


$38,518,129.46 


$39.303,202.39 


8,707,015.00 48,010,217.39 
21,104,964.74 
2,477,816.35 
110,161.05 
27,157,283.17 
466,180.89 
1,972.143.69 
139,304.26 
$139,956,201.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — Preferred 

Capital Stock — Common 

Surplus 6 

Undivided Profits are 
Preferred Stock Dividend henna’ 
Reserve for Contingencies, ete. 


Reserve for Interest and Other Expenses 

Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . ‘ 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed for C ustomers . 
Trust Funds and Public Funds . . 


Other Demand and Time Deposits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


out and checked, every detail of 
operation can be handled automat- 
ically, and as the experience of The 
Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles has shown, with 
consistent accuracy. 


50-Year Old Records 


(Continued from page 397) 


The use of class numbers has been 
alluded to earlier in this discussion. 
Their value will be seen here in 
tracing down stored records. Their 
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$4,000,000.00 
4,700,000.00 
1,040,339.92 
808,046.14 $10,548,386.06 
70,000.00 
2,049,867.33 
102,552.34 
74,633.80 
1,972,143.69 

-  $7,690,513.19 
- 117,448,104.59 


125,138,617.78 
$139,956,201.00 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 





selection is purely arbitrary, and 
their use is to make it possible to 
group items in the index together, 
even though they were put into 
storage at widely different times. 
By using them in this connection, 
we refer to class 40 in the ‘‘special 
records ledger’’ (Form D). 

Here depositors’ receipts are 
broken down, from detail on the 
original package labels, or memo- 
randa inscribed on the backs of the 
carbon copies of such labels, accord- 
ing to dates. From this detail, we 


check back until we come to the 
dates from October 24, 1893 to 
December 22, 1894, inclusive. 

It is further indicated that de- 
positors’ receipts for those dates are 
packed in package number 327. 
Therefore, we know that, if there is 
a depositor’s receipt for John 
Sanderson during that period, it 
must be in that package. And, the 
exact location of the package can 
be determined from the package reg- 
ister (Form E). However, before we 
get the package, we refer back to the 
bound volume of label copies. On the 
back of the copy numbered 327 
(reverse of Form A) we find that 
the package numbered 327 contains 


five books of depositors’ receipts 
numbered from 53 to 57, according 


to dates and that it is the last book 
in the series that we want, because 
that covers the period including 
November 15, 1894. We quickly ex- 
tract the book wanted from the 
package and find the item in the 
book that has been asked for. The 
whole operation is only a matter of 
minutes. 

We do not release the document 
without making a record of it. A 
receipt form, which can also be used 
as a requisition (Form F) is drawn 
up. This indicates the place of stor- 
age from which the record was with- 
drawn, including of course, the 
package number and the item num- 
ber, if there is any, along with a 
description of the item itself. This 
receipt must be signed by the per- 
son withdrawing the record when 
the record is delivered. Dated, it 
also includes space for an in-and-out 
time schedule. This last is completed 
when the record comes back into 
storage, while uncompleted, it serves 
as a tickler to remind the person in 
eharge of the stored records that a 
part of the documents entrusted to 
him have been borrowed and remain 
unreturned. More important, he can 
tell from the receipt where they are. 

Unless it is imperative that rec- 
ords be withdrawn from storage, 
they are not released. Most infor- 
mation can be obtained from the 
records by the custodian and for- 
warded to the inquirer, without re- 
moving the original record from 
storage. For this service we use 
Form G which is self-explanatory 
as reproduced. 

Duplicates of these request forms 
are kept on file as are the completed 
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receipts for records actually with- 
drawn. They are of value as show- 
ing how long it takes to get informa- 
tion when it is wanted and because 
an examination of them will show 
what records can be stored with 
reasonable assurance that they are 
no longer a part of the bank’s vital 
files. 

Now, as to the destruction of ree- 
ords. Some records, of course, can- 
not be kept indefinitely. There must 
be a weeding out unless a bank’s 
storage problem is to become com- 
pletely unmangeable from the stand- 
point of storage space, alone. Nor, 
is there any reason why many rec- 
ords should not be disposed of, after 
a reasonable length of time, so long 
as a record is kept of what has been 
discarded. 

To do this we use a blank (Form 
H) which also gives us authority to 
dispose of a record. Like Form G, 
this is self explanatory as repro- 
duced. But as packages are with- 
drawn from storage for destruction, 
the proper notations are made on 
the index of the system. Henee, 
when a request comes in for a docu- 
ment that has been destroyed, we 
know at once that it is not available 
and are not required to waste time 
in hunting for it. In ease of a dis- 
pute as to why the record was dis- 
posed of, we are protected by the 
signed order giving the necessary 
authority for the destruction. 

But is this system of ours too com- 
plicated for the average bank to 
undertake or too expensive? The 
auswer to both halves of the ques- 
tion is ‘‘No’’. For the matter of 
expense, it is probably less expen- 
sive, in the long run, to have a few 
forms printed and thus construct 
an efficient filing system for old 
records, than to put records away 
without a definite plan. In the first 
place, it saves a lot of time when it 
comes to uncovering some forgotten 
item, if that item is stored system- 
atically. Beyond this, an organized 
method of removing old records from 
current files is all in the interest of 
keeping the current filing system up 
to par. When a storage system does 
not work, a general fear develops 
around the bank that if records are 
sent to storage, it is going to be 
difficult to get hold of them for 
reference when they are needed. 

This results in a tendency to keep 
records in current files so long as 




















The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1936 


» ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
$149 ,997,014.06 


Unpledged, 
Pledged — To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . " 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Asuna, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


- $439,423,771.66 


11,541,415.14 

37,683,288.64 
550,000.00 199,771,717.84 
° ° ° . 88,920,588.21 
. - 231,947,206.12 
8,829,960.26 
1,859,133.56 
1,650,000.00 
2,388,252.83 
2,618,684.00 
929,936.44 
$978,339,250.92 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Preferred, 

Capital Stock—Common, 

Surplus Fund, 

Special Reserve, . 

Other Undivided Profits, 

Bank Stock Subscription Account, 
Discount Collected but not Earned, 


Common Stock Dividend Payable nd 1, 1936, 


Reserve for Taxes, etc., 

Liability Account of Adnan, 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, ; ‘ 
Deposits of Public Funds, . 


$158,791 ,027.64 


$15,000,000.00 

25,000,000.00 

. ° - ° 15,000,000.00 
. . . : 5,000,000.00 
3,507,361.55 
5,757,200.00 
617,857.36 
250,000.00 
2,453,031.74 
2,584,092.09 


629,914,191.50 


114,176,485.70 902,881,704.84 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 


288,003.34 
$978,339,250.92 


THE $15,000,000 preferred stock, shown in the statement 


above, was retired on July 3. 


The capital is now $30,000,000, 


all common stock, and the surplus fund is now $25,000,000. 


Chteage, ba hd 1936. — 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











there is any possibility that refer- 
ence will have to be had to them. 
Such retention clutters up the cur- 
rent files and therefore reduces their 
value. But with an efficient storage 
system, the current files can be kept 
clean. 

As to being too complicated for 
use by the average bank, we don’t 
think that it is. It requires eight 
forms, but all of these are necessary 
to hold the system together and 
make certain that when old records 
are put away they can be found 
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quickly when they are needed. 

Some banks might find it expedi- 
ent to modify certain parts of the 
system, but as it has been described 
here, it works well for The San 
Francisco Bank, which, founded in 
1868, has a sizable stack of old ree- 
ords to care for. 


Your experience in collecting may 
well be shared with some of your 
borrowing customers. The more ac- 
counts they collect, the better credit 
risk you have. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


JUNE 30, 1936 
® 
THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks .. . 

U. S. Government Obligations, 
direct and guaranteed— 
Pledged). .$ 4,692,204.18 
(Unpledged) . 

Other Bonds and Securities— 
(Pledged).... None 
(Unpledged) . 

Demand Loans . 

Real Estate Loans 

Time Loans 


Stock in Mercantile-Commerce Company .. . 
(As authorized by the Banking Act of 1933, se Mercantile. 


- 39,915,590.40 


- $54,569,902. 13 


44,607,794.58 


$ 99,177,696.71 


. $25,465,462.62 $25,465.462.62 


7,981,330.97 
9,862,506.81 
10,855,466.24 54,164,766.64 


6,500,000.00 


Commerce Company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of this 
Bank, with no Liabilities. Its Assets consist entirely of U. 
S. Government Obligations, carried at bar. 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) 


Overdrafts 


366,000.00 
2,450,000.00 
600,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
2,124.34 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 
Other Resources 


282,798.64 
14,555.42 


THE LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .. 
Surplus ...... 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Dividends Declared 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends . . 


$10,000,000.00 

2,200,000.00 

$2,765,633.28 
250,000:00 3,015,633.28 
635,873.96 
705,772.13 
2,832.00 


Bank's Liability Account Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


. 282,798.64 


Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . $ 5,91 1,372. 34 


Other Deposits, Demand . 
Other Deposits, Time 


. 110,888,843.64 


31,414,815.76 148,215,031.74 
$165,057,941.75 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 








CORPORATION 








Our Directors 


Are Informed 
(Continued from page 401) 


dition to the president and the 
cashier. One, the chairman, is a 
permanent member of the commit- 
tee and the other directors rotate 
in overlapping terms of six months 
each, thus providing for all the op- 
portunity for intimate touch with 
the credits, as well as a necessary 
continuity of judgment. Meetings 
of this committee are held weekly, 
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with the members meanwhile sub- 
ject to call. All credit lines are ap- 
proved in advance by this group as 
well as other loans of any size and 
investment purchases of consequence. 


The sheets for the directors’ books 
are prepared on a duplicating ma- 
chine, the statements and operating 
figures merely copied from usual 
bank records, and the list of invest- 
ments from the ledger. Compilation 
of the list of notes is the only one 
requiring explanation. Loans made 
the previous week are tabulated 


each Monday for the executive com- 
mittee that afternoon. After review 
by that group, they are copied for 
the duplicating machine during the 
week with any necessary corrections. 
Thus our limited stenographie force, 
with no undue pressure, can prepare 
these records which we have found 
so valuable. 

With complete information be- 
fore our directors, board meetings 
ordinarily consist of little more than 
the presentation of executive com- 
mittee minutes and ratification of 
the actions taken, save for such 
special matters as must of necessity 
come directly to them. On the one 
hand, items of importance are not 
overlooked and, on the other, the 
time of busy men is not consumed 
by unnecessary detail. 

Since the merit of any system is 
best judged by its results, we may 
say that in no examination by the 
Comptroller’s department since we 
opened for business, November 1, 
1933, have we had any notes classi- 
fied as ‘‘Loss’’ or ‘‘Doubtful’’, and 
in the last examination completed 
in March, none were even listed as 
‘*Slow’’—a 100% record. 


Increasing Farm 
Cash Income 


(Continued from page 402) 


does not seem advisable. 

Mr. Flowers uses a large grinder 
to which the tractor is hitched as 
often as is necessary. All sorts of 
grain, and even alfalfa for the al- 
falfa meal in the poultry ration, are 
ground with this outfit at’ odd times. 
In that way, the cost is not large. In 
fact, through the use of home-grown 
grains mostly, and this grinding out- 
fit, it is possible to mix up any sort 
of combnation of feed at very little 
expense. 

Try to put Mr. Flowers back on a 
grain farm where he was a few years 
ago! I actually believe he would quit 
farming first, because he has now 
become accustomed to regular cash 
income every month as regularly as 
the months roll around. And it takes 
regular and steady income to do the 
job. Just one or two sales a year of 
major crops was fine as long as grain 
brought a good figure. But not any 
more. 

Down on the Sangamon river in 
Illinois is another man who has been 
gradually changing over from purely 
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grain farming to a combination of 
livestock and grain, and he says the 
same thing. No more straight grain 
for him. He specializes in hogs, 
dairy cows, and chickens, all three, 
and when I talked with him the 
other day, he said his income was 
low, but so were his expenses. He 
wasn’t handling as much money as 
he did during the hey-day of high 
prices, but what of it. He was 
getting as good a living as ever, and 
he was balancing his budget. That 
is important. 

Equipment is necessary’ for live- 
stock. It costs money. But so do all 
other operations, and when that 
equipment lightens the farm load, 
and makes possible the doing of 
more in less time, and doing it easier, 
there are factors of real importance. 
The man with the hoe is of the past, 
unless it be a rotary hoe. So it is in 
all other farm duties. The time has 
come when it is necessary to make 
every lick count, and to do that re- 
quires efficiency, only possible where 
the right sort of equipment is em- 
ployed. 


Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


(Continued from page 405) 
ownership liability. No check for- 
gery policies were carried, as all 
financial transactions were centered 
in the main office, and handled by 
company officials, and the cash 
transactions were negligible. Gen- 
eral liability insurance was carried, 
sprinkler leakage in the sprinklered 
mill buildings, public liability, busi- 
ness interruption insurance from 
fire. 

Mr. Rogers agreed to consider 
group life insurance for his em- 
ployees, and displayed a_ well 
arranged personal life insurance 
program, including business life 
insurance with the firm named as 
beneficiary. Mr. Carl Green, the 
company representative, brought up 
the thought of personal accident in- 
surance in favor of the lumber com- 
pany, as beneficiary, pointing out to 
Mr. Rogers that his incapacity, 
through an accident, would be 
equally as damaging to the firm as 
removal by death, and that as his 
personality had great value to the 
lumber business, the insurance 
might be carried a step farther. This 
had the enthusiastic interest of Mr. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS . 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$466,063,788.27 


United States Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House o-% 


610,963,511.90 
70,953,840.13 
191,410,846.80 
2,625,000.00 
756,524.56 
46,141.75 
3,604,565.35 

: 13,650,000.00 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking 


House 


4,68 1,046.57 


$1,364,755,265.33 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . : 
Acceptances P P 


Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 


$1,245,402,869.81 
758,218.91 


Dividend Declared on Preferred Stock, 


Payable August 1, 1936 


Dividend Declared on Common Stock, 


Payable August 1, 1936. 


Reserve forTaxes, Interest and Expenses 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Income Collected but Not Earned 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 


Surplus . F 
Undivided Profits 


6,157,141.42 
12,67 1,904.69 
338,113.49 
50,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 
10,255,872.76 


$1,364,755,265.33 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $248,890,465.90 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Williams, representing the bank. 
Having laid these matters before 
Mr. Rogers, his local agent, Mr. 
Jerry King, spoke up—‘‘We have 
rather thoroughly covered your sit- 
uation Mr. Rogers, and we leave any 
of our recommendations to you. We 
would like the further privilege of 
analyzing the peculiarities of your 
business through a closer contact 
with its operation, to see if we can 
be of any further service, not only 
in the way of providing financial 
protection, but perhaps through our 
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engineering departments in elimi- 
nating unsafe conditions. Further- 
more, there is some additional in- 
formation you have offered to fur- 
nish us which will enable us to 
analyze your problem even further, 
such as a review of the proposed 
appraisal you intend to have made 
of your property by an appraisal 
company. We are particularly anxi- 
ous to know whether the present 
values you are applying to the in- 
surance on your machinery, as 
represented in the book value you 
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FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1866 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 


$29,461,492.63 


U. S. Government Securities and Home 


Owners’ Loan Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Securities . 
Other Investment Securities . 


Loans . Bde wee 
Real Estate Owned . 
Other Assets . 


22,130,738.03 
32,131,729.88 
25,814,420.69 
26,432,628.31 

6,120,678.94 
’ 4,276,606.73 

$146,368,295.21 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. 
a 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


Reserve for Interest and Taxes . 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits . 


$6,700,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
1,427,131.76 
736,379.33 
631,056.78 
915,954.09 

- __120,957,773.25 
$146,368,295.21 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $23,270,440.86in 
the above statement are pledged to secure Government, State and Municipal deposits 
and for fiduciary purposes as required by law, and to secure Clearing House exchanges. 


WILLIAM P. GEST 


Chairman of the Board 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Treasurer 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


are carrying of such machinery is 
too great an amount or not, as a 
new appraisal may prove that the 
present value of your machinery is 
much less. Then we are anxious to 
get a better idea of the value of 
your dies, patterns, and lasts.’’ 
‘“You are bidding on some federal 
contracts and if you obtain these 
orders, it will require an adjustment 
in some of your insurance. Then we 
want also to check into those inter- 
coastal steamer shipments of lum- 
ber, to make sure whether your in- 
terest as consignee is covered or not. 
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The answers to these questions, plus 
our interview today, will put us in 
shape to complete this insurance 
survey or protective audit of your 
business, to a point where nothing 
will be left undone.’’ 

And so another constructive chap- 
ter was completed on behalf of the 
Universal Trust Comany, with its 
eye to not allowing its loans to cus- 
tomers to be jeopardized by lack of 
insurance protection. 


Friendship is not the safe basis 
for buying bank supplies. 


Bank And Customer 
Cooperation 


(Continued from page 409) 


the bank, we published on the second 
page of this book, which by the way, 
comprises 16 pages, a dialogue be- 
tween one of our customers and a 
prospective customer. It is quoted 
as follows: 

Arthur Williams, President of 
Williams Mfg. Co. speaking: ‘‘I’m 
concerned about my business. It’s 
not progressing as it should. What 
we need as much as anything is the 
right bank—one that can work along 
with us and understand our set-up. 
We’ve tried several, but we just 
haven’t seemed to belong with any 
of them.’’ 

James Kellogg, President of 
Kellogg Supply Company and a 
customer of the Halsted National 
speaking: ‘‘Take my advice. Go 
and see the men at Halsted National. 
You know the progress we’ve made. 
Well, the help we got from them 
had a lot to do with it. I went to 
them three years ago and showed 
them our situation. They under- 
stood exactly; sent several types of 
field men to analyze our business, 
accountants to advise us on financial 
matters, production and merchan- 
dising specialists from their busi- 
ness cooperation staff, and even their 
banking executives. In a short time 
they knew almost as much about our 
business as we did. They became 
our personal friends, found a sound 
way to meet our credit needs, helped 
us to form a complete business pro- 
gram. Believe me, Halsted National 
is my permanent banking home. | 
think you’ll make it yours, too. Let 
me take you over.”’ 

In addition to giving this printed 
book to each customer, we have at 
monthly intervals, a luncheon meet- 
ing to which some 30 or 40 of our 
customers are invited. This is an 
entirely informal affair, but cus- 
tomers are encouraged to get ac- 
quainted with each other and talk 
business during the two hours they 
are together. Our officers are intro- 
duced to them at this meeting, but 
this is more a matter of form because 
most of them are already acquainted. 

We believe that our assumption 
that commercial banking can be 
made a specialty with success, has 
been proved by our experience since 
the day our present management 
took charge in August, 1932. 
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The Investment Portfolio 


An abundance of cheap money, vigorous business activity, almost universal con- 
fidence of business leaders—these three factors appear strong enough to carry the 
recovery movement steadily forward, despite such temporary setbacks as that of 
April. In reaching this conclusion, the author, authoritative New York financial 
writer, reviews the various sources from which a temporary check might come. 


ECOVERY in the security 
R markets from their fright of 

late April and early May con- 
tinues, paced by the restoration of 
rational for emotional precepts in 
weighing stock and bond values. 
Where but a short time ago an accu- 
mulation of fears so excluded con- 
sideration of economic realities that, 
when business was discovered close 
to its seasonal spring peak with the 
slack summer months lying dead 
ahead, the urge to unload became 
irresistible, now the markets suggest 
by their action that in grasping too 
readily at intangibles they recognize 
that fundamentals were too quickly 
loosed. The transition from emo- 
tionalism to cold reality, however, is 
inherently a slow process. 

The course of prices in the secu- 
rity markets in recent weeks has 
progressed accordingly, rising irreg- 
warly and in light turhover but with 
increasing confidence as time has 
elapsed. But for the quiet manner 
in which it has been accomplished 
the full measure of the recovery 
would be more striking. At the time 
of writing, the familiar averages dis- 
close industrial stocks practically 
fully restored to their April highs— 
the apex of the advance which began 
thirteen months before. 

Seeond grade bonds, while under 
the highs of February, have more 
than recovered April’s losses to aver- 
age but slightly beneath the earlier 
peak. Bonds of the first water, 
naturally more influenced by low 
money rates and limited supply than 
by the ebb and flow of sentiment 
dominating the course of the more 
speculative sections of the security 
markets, weathered the recent upset 
in prices handily and stand on the 





By W. P. SHIRLEY 


threshold of record highs. 

Not only has it been discovered 
in the marketplace that many of the 
psychological factors figuring so im- 
portantly in the spring reaction 
exerted a grossly exaggerated in- 
fluence, but others are found either 
to be reasonably endurable and sub- 
ject to amelioration or actually to 
have been so altered as to ally them- 
selves on the constructive side of 
economic recovery. 

Anglo-Italian relations, the cause 
of much nervousness recently, show 
steady improvement and no longer 
excite more than passing interest. 
German rearmament likewise at- 
tracts only cursory attention. Yet 
informed quarters long and re- 
peatedly have averred that, since 
Europe is still far from being ready 
for war, the stronger powers will 
chance it no more than the weak, 
notwithstanding an outward appear- 
ance of swashbuckling belligerence. 


® On the home. front again, invalida- 
tion of the Guffey Coal bill by the 
Supreme Court, although hailed as 
driving the final nail into the coffin 
of New Deal industrial regimenta- 
tion via the N. R. A. route, also was 
feared for the labor troubles that it 
might unleash, not so much in the 
eoal industry where satisfactory 
understandings recently were 
reached between employer and em- 
ployee, but in other segments of in- 
dustry, notably in the steel and 
automobile trades. Yet much dis- 


turbanees are signally absent. More- 
over, 


capital is hardly so short 
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sighted as to risk the loss of much 
of what it so laboriously has gained 
in the past two years for want of 
intelligent compromise. Already 
Chrysler, amongst others in the 
flourishing motor car industry, has 
raised the workers’ wage voluntarily. 
The steel makers, in large part find- 
ing their restored earnings attribut- 
able to the revival in automobile 
demand, have posted higher prices 
on third quarter deliveries for many 
types of steel products. The pur- 
pose is not only to offset the reduc- 
tion in quotations on automobile 
steels, which concessions under 
posted values saw in the first quarter 
of the year, but also to pave the way 
for meeting the long expected de- 
mands of labor for higher wages. 

Even the impending presidential 
campaign, while evoking much 
natural discussion, produces little 
material reaction either in the busi- 
ness world or the marketplace. 

To be sure, the facility with which 
the Republican Convention decided 
upon a candidate committed to or- 
thodox fiscal and economic policies 
rang pleasantly in the ears of the 
financial community. Whatever lift 
it may have given security prices, 
however, was doubtless minimized by 
the proximity of the convention of 
the incumbent political party. 

That there are present no uncer- 
tainties would be a vain and, in fact, 
undesirable claim. The higher mar- 
gins required for stock trading 
doubtless tend to restrict a resump- 
tion of the forward movement in the 
equity markets. That business is 
immune to the action and activity of 
the security markets, is a reformist 
myth long since exploded. Yet of 
the two—activity and trend—it can- 
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Prices in recent 
weeks have been 
rising irregularly, and in light 
turnover, but with increasing con- 
fidence. 


Bond Prices 


Europe Anglo-Italian relations 
quieting. German re- 
armament losing interest. Even 
the probable devaluation of the 
franc will have fewer repercus- 
sions on the American market 


than many predict. 


Guffey Bill There are as yet 
no indications of 
labor disturbances attributable to 


its invalidation. 





Factors In Security Trends 


Election Year So far, effects 
of the two major 
party conventions on _ security 


prices have tended to offset each 
other. 


Security 


Annoying in their 
Regulations 


multiplicity, their 
restrictions, and 
their dual interpretations—still 
the trend of prices is upward. 


Recent ICC ex- 
tension of sur- 
charges should not materially 
affect most of the roads con- 
cerned. 


Freight Rates 





not be questioned that business is 
most interested in the latter, and the 
tendency of prices is to rise. That 
the markets are fearful of losing 
business to London because of the 
new margin rules, is essentially a 
problem for commission dealers. 
Yet, to the extent that these restric- 
tions limit the freedom of price 
changes, it is interesting to observe 
that already conversations on the 
subject have been begun between 
stock exchange authorities and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The regulations promulgated peri- 
odieally by the Comptroller of the 
Currency anent bank investments 
are a source of considerable annoy- 
ance, both because many of them 
appear unnecessarily restrictive and 
technical, and since more of them are 
amazingly subject to interpretation 
—and the official interpretation will 
be that of the bank examiner. Thus 
it was recently indicated, though not 
clearly ruled, that convertible bonds 
and those having stock purchase 
privileges (where they fall within 
rating requirements) are improper 
bank purchases, if any part of their 
market value represents anything 
but value as a bond pure and simple. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conver- 
tible 314s and Great Northern con- 
vertible 4s are, therefore, seemingly 
ineligible for bank investment. At 
the same time so tenuously situated 
a bond as Baltimore & Ohio General 
5s, of 1996, having no stock priv- 
ileges and rated just within the 
lower limit of the requirements, is 
admissible to bank purchase. Per- 
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haps even more curious is the ruling 
holding Canadian Pacifie perpetual 
debenture 4s unsuitable for inclusion 
in bank portfolios. The objection to 
the bond, it appears, is that the issue 
is fundamentally a stock. Although 
a charge on all properties of the com- 
pany, subject, logically, to prior 
liens, the perpetual 4s are not tan- 
gibly secured, nor is there any obli- 
gation to redeem any part of the 
bonds under any circumstances. It 
would seem that the definition of 
‘*nerpetual’’ were meaningless in 
the Comptroller’s department and 
that therefore ‘‘debenture’’ assumed 
a more than usually unsavory mean- 
ing which bankers, despite their com- 
petence and familiarity with fidu- 
ciary responsibilities, might not 
understand. In any event, Canadian 
Pacific perpetual 4s are excluded 
and, but for the good fortune of the 
existence of such bonds as New 
Orleans Terminal first mortgage 4s, 
of 1953, which sell at about the same 
price and in addition to being a first 
mortgage on valuable freight ter- 
minal, grain elevator and other 
properties are guaranteed principal 
and interest by the Southern Rail- 
way, whereby the company stands 
to gain or lose in the way of water 
traffic what the railroad company 
loses or gains, as a carrier, bank 
portfolios might suffer even more 
than the regulations required. 

At the moment of writing, a sub- 
ject of almost universal interest 
(and, until recently, one the out- 
come of which was perhaps more 
feared than any other) is France 





and the future of the france. The 
induction into office of the firs 
socialist government in the history 
of the Republic was accompanied by 
rapidly spreading labor disturbaneg 
which threatened to assume the pro. 
portions of a general strike, and by 
continued heavy exports of Freneh 
gold. The Blum ministry promptly 
eased the labor situation—largely 
by granting labor what it wanted— 
and declared against devaluation of 
the currency. Yet so heavy has beey 
the outflow of capital and so tight 
has become the belt of deflation in 
France that devaluation is viewed as 
inevitable by most authorities—may, 
in fact, have become a reality by the 
time this article has been published. 
The higher wage level granted in 
settlement of strike conditions ob- 
viously further increases the dis. 
parity between prices and purchas. 
ing power through raising produe. 
tion costs, and therein probably 
brings the day of devaluation even 
nearer than before. Hence, the prob- 
able repercussions of gold standard 
abandonment by France—and the 
remaining members of the group— 
on the American security markets 
arouses special interest. A 
authoritative study discloses a fairly 
considerable increase in the value 
of foreign holdings of domestic secv- 
rities during 1935. The larger part 
accrues to Great Britain 
Canada, and to the gold standard 
country, Holland. But the latter's 
commitments are universally recog- 
nized as being distinctly of the ‘‘long 
term’’ variety. The Dutch are prob- 
ably the world’s greatest perma 
nent investors, even surpassing the 
British in this respect as their tre 
mendous holdings of American rail- 
road securities will confirm. French 
and Swiss purchases of American 
securities during the past few years 
are negligible, especially when it is 
realized that a goodly portion of the 
aggregate increase in the value of 
foreign holdings of domestic stocks 
and bonds in the past year accrues 
from the market appreciation of 
such holdings during the interval. 
In short, gold bloc devaluation 
should not mean what many have 
feared, heavy liquidation of invest- 
ments in New York and repatriation 
of foreign funds. 

Since France is the nub of the 
entire issue, the repercussions of 
devaluation, beyond a monetary 
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paroxysm, would likely prove, in 
fact, more constructive on domestic 
security prices than they formerly 
had been appraised as bearish. Over- 
night devalorization by a_ fixed 
amount, as Belgium did, is consid- 
ered impracticable for a currency as 
important in international exchange 
as the frane. Hence, a decision to 
devalue would probably take the 
form of an embargo against the ex- 
port of gold, thereby leaving the 
franc to seek its own level in terms 
of other currencies. Recent experi- 
ence amply illustrates the léngth of 
time and the uncertainties incident 
to the process of establishing a 
natural level, and, since French bal- 
ances in this country are largely on 
deposit, actual devaluation must 
serve notice on this capital that its 
visit here is likely to prove a long 
one. That it would then seek useful 
employment is a logical conclusion, 
in the process unleashing in the 
markets an entirely new source of 
investment demand. 

Viewed thus in the light of re- 
turning rationalism, the fears that 
so lately gave investment circles a 
bad fright are rapidly receding to 
the background of the scene, allow- 
ing the fundamentals of business 
recovery to resume their proper 
role of preeminence in the scrutiny 
of security values. And as the busi- 
ness picture is brought into sharper 
focus it appears almost that the re- 
covery movement were being redis- 
covered. Certainly industry pro- 
vided the markets nothing to cause 
their recent trepidation. In fact, 
general business indexes advanced 
both during the interval of reaction 
and after it. That prepared by the 
Federal Reserve Board rose from 93 
in March to 100 in April, and from 
the available statistics almost cer- 
tainly showed another advance in 
May, and, possibly, in June. While 
some slackening in the pace of in- 
dustrial activity is unquestionably 
nearby, there are few indeed who 
contemplate a summer fall in busi- 
ness activity either as great or as 
long as that customary for the 
period. In short, the confidence of 
business men in the future appears 
as strong, if not stronger, than at 
any time since the recovery got 
under way nearly four years ago. 

Looking at the ‘current industrial 
scene one finds steel operations still 
not far from their spring peak, elec- 


Bank of America 


ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL Bvics 


A CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE BANE 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from Banks . 


Securities of the United St States 
Government and Federal Agencies . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Stock {in Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans and Discounts 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


$ 80,994,422.26 
er at a 96.825.858.31 


492,485,465.58 
92,420,803.14 
$7.033,721.87 
2,505,000.00 
478,239,921.43 
4.768,249.22 


34.741,587.61 
8.082.230.54 


Customers’ Liability on od a 


Letters of Credit, wewes and 


Endorsed Bills 
Other Resources .... 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


17.971,949.80 
479,431.65 


$1.366,548.641.41 


. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital de pstaeese 
Surplus .. ay err on 
Undivided Profits a ae 
Reserves . 


$ 50.000.000.00 
33,.500.000.00 
18,595,129.59 
2.941,317.40 


Liability for Letters ¢ of Credit ond a 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 


DEPOSITS: 
Commercial ‘ 
Savings . ...« « 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


18,597,404.79 


$433,629,501.25 
809,285,288.38 


1,242,914,789.63 
$1,366,.548.641.41 


This statement includes the iomses iy | ty fw 7 England, bank- 


ing office of Bank of erica 


and does not include 


the nine banking offices of the Bank of America (a California State 
Bank) under the same management. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1 POWELL ST. 


eS 00 Banking Offices in 273 California Communities 


trie power production close to record 
levels and far above a year ago, 
retail sales running anywhere from 
10 to 15% ahead of last year, and 
railroad traffic volumes holding well 
above the normal seasonal curve. 
Of signal import to the carriers 
was the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s recent ruling extending 
the emergency freight surcharges 
to the end of this year. That in so 
doing the commission reduced the 
rates on coal and ore traffic appears 
to have caused needless nervousness 
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LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 


menete 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORP. 


over some of the securities of the 
roads most affected. Amongst these, 
the C & O, Norfolk & Western, Penn- 
sylvania and Great Northern are too 
well entrenched and anticipate too 
broad an expansion in traffic volumes 
for the reduction to much matter. 
The Baltimore & Ohio finds the rul- 
ing less easy to gloss over, yet what- 
ever the road it must be remembered 
that, having had the benefits of the 
higher emergency rates for the first 
half year, the losses from the reduc- 


(Continued from page 432) 
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New Security Records 
To Fit The New Rulings 


When the examiners check your list of securities to see if you have 
complied with the new regulations of the comptroller, they will want 
the information which the author here shows you how to tabulate. 


regulations of the Comptroller 

of the Currency (June issue, 
page 366) applying to new pur- 
chases of securities by member banks 
for their own investment account, 
the general interpretations and ef- 
fect of the rulings were covered. In 
this article, the methods by which 
the investment account can _ be 
simply set up, and readily main- 
tained by proper records are dis- 
cussed. 

Obviously, such records or meth- 
ods must not only be adequate in 
providing the information required 
by the regulations, but also provide 
the bank itself with the information 
that is necessary in considering the 
account from the standpoint of 
principal, reserves, and income. 


[ THE previous article on the 


@® The first division is between 
principal and income. The price 
paid for the security is the basis of 
reserves, of relative income, (known 
as yield) and book value. A very 
convenient way to set up the invest- 
ment account for the moderate or 
small bank is by listing the issues 
and certain information on a col- 
umnar sheet as a ‘‘Principal <Ac- 
eount.’’ To be exact, this sheet or 
account contains various informa- 
tion beyond the figures required for 
a strictly accounting arrangement, 
but experience has shown that the 
additional information so listed is 
more conveniently carried in the 
‘*Prineipal Acecount’’ record than 
elsewhere. In discussing these rec- 
ords, it should be borne in mind 
that the usual control and auxilliary 
accounts covering the bank’s invest- 
ments will be established on the 
general books. 

The first column is ‘‘Date pur- 
chased’’; the second, ‘‘Par amount.’’ 
These two columns are purely in- 
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formation entries, but very conven- 
ient. The next column is ‘‘Issue’’. 
This column should contain the full 
description of the issue, including 
the name of the bond, coupon rate, 
and exact maturity date. The next 
three columns are for ‘‘Ratings.’’ 
Since the regulations provide for at 
least two recognized ratings, a third 
may well be added for information 
from the bank standpoint. Here 
again, the ratings are carried in the 
‘Principal Account’’ records simply 
because that place is the most con- 
venient. 

Directly following are the columns 
containing the figures on cost of the 
security. The first of these is ‘‘ Cost, 
excluding interest’’; the next, ‘‘ Ac- 
erued interest’’. Since the actual 
cost of the security will be the price 
plus the pro rata interest from the 
last coupon date to the date of the 
purchase, the principal cost must be 
actual cost of the security excluding 
the interest accrued which will be 
refunded by the payment of the 
next coupon and so must be included 
in the ‘‘Income Account’’. Simi- 
larly, in the columns provided for 
information on sale or eall of the 
securities, segregation of principal 
and interest must be made. There- 
fore, following the column, ‘‘ Date 
sold or ealled’’, is the column for 
‘*Proceeds excluding interest’’ and 
‘*Acerued interest received’’. 

By using this record as a ledger 
account, and making use of one of 
the forms available for journal ree- 
ords, a complete and satisfactory set 
of books for the investment account 
can be kept with very little cost and 
expenditure of time. 

A form such as the ‘‘Universal 


Securities Receipt’’ described on 
page 280 in the May issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly can be readily adapted 
for use as a journal for both pur. 
chases and sales of securities for 
the investment account. In fact, 
this very form is now being used 
very effectively for that purpose by 
a moderate sized bank. 

The remaining three columns are 
for ‘‘Loss or gain’’ on sales or calls 
(to book value), ‘‘Book value’’, and 
‘*Market value’’. A column for call 
price may be added if desired, but 
this information can as well be noted 
at the bottom of the page by use of | 
a symbol. 


® In setting up these records for the 
investment account, the individual 
bank will be governed by the num- 
ber of issues held, the type of securi- 
ties and the individual policy re- 
garding the records. Where the 
number of issues held is not large, 
all can be listed on the same sheet. 
The same applies where the variety 
of types is limited. In larger ac- 
counts, governments can be listed 
together, utilities as a group, rails 
and industrials, likewise. By divid- 
ing the issues into groups, compari- 
sons are more readily made for 
policy purposes. Another device 
often used is the listing of the 
securities on the record in order of 
their quality rating, such as AAA, 
AA, and so on. Both these divisions 
can be made elsewhere as will be 
noted later. 

The next record to be established 
is the ‘‘Income Account.’’ Each is- 
sue should be listed with a complete 
description in the first column. Next 
the ‘‘Coupon ineome’’, and _ this 
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Column Headings For 
The Two Records 


In The Principal Account — 
1 Date purchased. 


2 Par amount. 


3 Issue (including name, co 
pon rate, maturity date). 


4 Rating (from one rate book). 


5 Rating (from a second rate 
book). 

6 Rating (from a third ra 
book). 


7 Cost, excluding interest. 
8 Accrued interest. 


9 Date sold or called. 


10 Proceeds, excluding inter- 


est. 
11 Accrued interest received. 
12 Loss or gain (to book 
value). 


13 Book value. 
14 Market value. 
15 Call price. 


In The Income Account — 


u- 


te 








1 Issue (including name, cou- 


pon rate, maturity date). 


2 Coupon income (in dollars). 


3 Interest dates. 


4 Reserve. 


5 Net income. 


6 Yield. 





figure in dollars and cents rather 
than by rate. Next the ‘‘Interest 
dates’’. 

From the gross income (that is, 
coupon income), reserves are de- 
ducted. The matter of reserves may 
be handled in many ways. The regu- 
lations provide for reserves te be 
immediately applied for issues pur- 
chased above the current call price. 
This can be done by charging the 
amount against a general investment 
reserve account, and if desired, re- 
imbursing the general account out 
of the coupon income. Bonds pur- 
chased at a premium must have re- 
serves sufficient to regularly reduce 
the book value of the security to par 
during its life. Prudent banking 
also calls for regular reserves 
against possible losses or price de- 
clines just as regular reserves are 
recognized as essential for loans and 
discounts. 


While each type of reserve can 
be listed if desired, the simplest 
way is to set up a regular reserve 
adequate for each issue, deducting 
this reserve from the coupon income 
each time a coupon is paid. In 
computing the reserve against the 
premium, exact figures can be used, 
but the same effect is obtained by a 
round amount approximating the 
needed reserve, always slightly 
higher of course, in order to fully 
meet the regulations. 

For example, a bond purchased 
at 103, with seven years to maturity 
would require 3/7ths of a point a 
year, or 3/14ths of a point semi- 
annually. Instead of this, a reserve 
of half a point a year, or a quarter 
of a point each coupon date is easier 
and just as effective. In previous 
articles, the methods of establishing 
regular reserves have been fully dis- 
eussed and if these are used, this 
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reserve can be added to them. 

So, the ‘‘Reserve’’ column will 
contain the amount of the reserve 
to be deducted from the coupon in- 
come each time, leaving the net in- 
come of the next column. Gains 
from sale or call of securities in the 
principal account (over book value), 
or losses by sale can be credited to 
or charged against the ‘‘General 


Reserve for Investments’’ account 
on the general books. 
The next column is for the 


‘*Yield’’. This can be figured in 
three ways: Yield on cost; yield on 
book; and yield on current market. 
Of these, the last, yield to market is 
the least important from the account 
standpoint, it is a figure of major 
consideration prior to purchase, but 
only a comparative figure for issues 
already in the account. The best 
figure to use is the yield to book 
value, as this takes into account the 
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provision for reserves and, in ordi- 
nary times, may be considered a 
true and net income from the invest- 
ments. 

There are other arrangements of 
the investments that can be used to 
advantage. One is the rating or 
quality schedule. This may be pro- 
vided in the ‘‘Principal Account’’ 
record as indicated earlier in this 
article. If not, it is comparatively 
simple to list the various grades, 
subtotaling par, book, and market 
values. This schedule is very useful 
in tracing the development of the 
character of the account along the 
lines established by the investment 
committee. By comparison with 
previous periods, the improvement 
of the account can be readily seen, 
or if that improvement is not evi- 
dent, the changes to be made can be 
observed from this schedule. 

Another useful schedule is that 
of the types of securities. Here 
again, such a division may be al- 
ready made in the ‘‘Principal Ac- 
count’’. If not, a classification and 
subtotals will immediately show 
when too much or too little of any 
classification is in the account. The 
determination of proportions of one 
type to the total is, of course, a 
matter of investment policy. 

One other schedule is very neces- 
sary, the schedule of maturities. By 
listing maturities by one year, two 
years, and so on, up to five years, 
and the remainder in five year 
totals, the picture of the account 
from the maturity standpoint is 
readily seen. This assists greatly in 
deciding the purchase of issues for 
the account, as an issue may not be 
suitable purely from the maturity 
standpoint according to the policy 
of the particular bank. For maturi- 
ties within the year, listing by 
months will give automatic notice 
to the investment committee of the 





COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


T= validity of an automobile, truck or trac- 


tor, offered as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank making such a loan can afford to 
take a chance on the possibility of the car 
having been pledged somewhere else. Dealers, 
finance companies and banks register their loans 
and their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


Complete information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcomed. 


GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 
Monadnock Building i - Chicago 
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approaching need for reinvestment 
of funds. Those readers who have 
followed the investment committee 
articles appearing in this magazine 
some months ago will recall how ef- 
fective advance consideration of re- 
investment was in making the most 
suitable replacements. 

Now that the account is set up, 
how much time is it going to take 
to keep it in the current and com- 
plete way it should be? First, by 
using a journal form such as the 
one mentioned, the entry of infor- 
mation will be expedited. 

But how much time does it take 
to keep these records up to date, 
and who is to do the work in a small 
bank where everyone is supposed to 
dc other work besides his main job? 

Making entries of _ securities 
bought, sold, or ealled isn’t much of 
a problem, as the number of changes 
in the aeceount will not be large, 
ordinarily. Either the discount 
teller, or the bookkeeper or the 
stenographer can properly and 
rapidly make the entries after a 
little practice. Once the principal 
account record is posted, only two 
changes need to be made. One, the 
figuring of the market value, the 
other, the changes in the book value 
due to operation of the reserves. The 
latter can be done twice a year 
(since that is the way the reserves 
are obtained from the income), and 
since the interest dates vary for the 
securities, the changes can be made 
gradually. 

As to the market values, these 
should be revised once a week in 
ordinary times, oftener if desired. 
Here again, the work can be done 
by whoever is charged with the job 
of figuring the collateral values in 
loans and discounts. By using any 
one of the recognized bond quota- 
tion books, which are issued weekly, 
the markets for the various issues 
ean be readily obtained. The figur- 
ing of the values per issue is of 
course simply mechanical. If the 
account still contains issues that are 
subject to comparatively wide fluc- 
tuation, these can be checked 
oftener, and a pencil check opposite 
each of these on the principal ac- 
count will call attention to the fact 
that they are subject to closer mar- 
ket checking. 

As to the income account, the col- 
lection teller will naturally handle 
the collection of the coupons at 


interest dates. It may be a good 
idea to have the teller keep a 
seratcher record or tickler of the 
coupons and due dates and thus 
provide an additional reminder of 
interest due. 

All together, the work involved, 
whether by one individual or by 
occasional work of several, will be 
much less than that required for a 
corresponding amount of loans and 
discounts, but the records mentioned 
will provide a current, accurate, and 
complete ledger picture of principal 
and income. 

A little care in drawing up the 
forms will enable them to be used 
in standard posting machines, giv- 
ing not only the neat and clear ree- 
ords desired, but by carbonized 
copies providing supplemental ree- 
ords or work sheets for the invest- 
ment committee. These copies are 
especially useful in informing the 
officers and directors of the bank at 
frequent intervals of the status of 
the investment account and should 
be no less interesting and effective 
than similar loan and discount rec- 
ords. 

Since present regulations require 
information not needed for exam- 
ination purposes previously, and 
since the investment account war- 
rants the same care and records of 
any other earning asset, the adop- 
tion of a simple, inexpensive but 
efficient set of records along the 
lines of those discussed would be 
beneficial to any bank not now hav- 
ing as complete or more complete 
ones. 


The Investment 
Portfolio 


(Continued from page 429) 


tion in such charges for the final 
half probably will have the net 
effect of lowering the aggregate 
revenues from this source only to 
the extent of nearing last year’s re- 
ceipts. And that is far from calam- 
ity especially since freight volumes 
may readily mount to totals suffi- 
cient to further dwarf such ‘losses’ 
into insignificance. 

Moreover, the additional stimulus 
to demand for goods of all descrip- 
tions, arising out of bonus spending, 
inereased farm subsidy outlays, and 
larger expenditures for relief, prob- 
ably has been only partly felt thus 
far, while presently the farmer 
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200d should enter the merchandise marts 
pa more actively with the largest income 
the secured in years from the harvesting 
thus of this season’s larger crops. In ad- 
r of dition, the building industry, one of 
the major segments of domestic ? bi eh 
ved, economy, is gathering real momen- Our complete banking facilities in- 
by tum for the first time since the 
l be depression started, thereby relieving 5 sure out-of-town banks and bankers 
or a the recovery movement of one of the : 
and last heavy drags upon its more rapid prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 
ned progress. 
and To be sure, some slackening in counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 
ipal general activity is to be expected 
with the arrival of mid-summer. 
the Higher steel prices on third quarter 
used deliveries doubtless will aa in Crry NarionaL Bank 
giv- some forward stocking by dealers 
rec- thereby borrowing third quarter AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
ized business for the benefit of second 208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
rec- quarter operations. Yet these are (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
vest- minor considerations, for industry 
are at large still produces less goods 
the than there is demand for, and, in 
k at filling the deficiency from accumu- 
s of lated inventories, has reduced its 
ould stocks of goods on hand to the lowest GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
tive point since 1926, a level obviously 
rec- inconsistent with the present plane 
of general activity and the relation- is engaged primarily in facilitating The business consists of invest- 
juire ship of supply and demand. wholesale distribution and retail ments in self-liquidating credits, 
xam- An already unparalleled money sales of the following products of widely diversified as to region 
and base to finance the recovery econ- General Motors Corporation and and enterprise. Capital employed 
war- tinues to broaden. The heavy influx its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, is in excess of $80,000,000, 
is of of gold from abroad during the past LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, supplemented principally by short 
dop- few months of gold bloc monetary PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; term borrowings. 
but aids hes inewemeell the caustics - FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- In obtaining such short term 
° . eration and air conditioning; accommodation, GMAC issues one 
the holdings of the metal to well over DELCO lighting, power and heat- standard form of note. This obliga- 
1 be ten billions of dollars. The govern- ing equipment; GMC tion it offers to banks 
hav- ment continues to do its bit for trucks; BEDFORD, ENERAI and institutions, in 
rlete boosting demand deposits via the VAUXHALL, OPEL, Os MO) ee convenient maturities 
deficit financing route, the Treas- BLITZ—foreign made INSTALMENT] 2nd denominations at 
ury’s June financing alone raising automotive vehicles. current discount rates. 
over a billion of additional money. 
Discussions of the possibility of in- These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
creasing reserve requirements are EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
429) only of academie interest, since the 
final credit base obviously so greatly ex- 
aa ceeds the requirements of recovering 
saa business that its partial ‘liquidation’ 
. re ~ oe means a — no area Protected Loans 
: effect on money rates for a consider- . 
joie able time to come. Under the eir- A Profitable Banking Feature 
ames cumstances, the persistence of insti- geared to 





suffi. tutional demand for prime bonds at 
record low yields can be fully under- 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 





sses pte . AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 

stood. To be sure, rising prosperity ip Pitti this Rinins Bis Bik 
ulus accompanied by greater demand for That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, Ect: the maturity of the nate, the 
srip- | ‘edit ultimately renders higher | |} soteeunnaid balance of the protected note wi Svauker kom ine. 
ling, money rates inevitable. But the time A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE EXCLUMEVELY ‘FOR BANKS 
and of a 4% to 5% basis for credit, vailable onl espondence . 
rob- under which high grade bonds would Che Credit Life Insurance Co. 
thus necessarily command 20% to 25% 122 So. Limestone St. Springfield, Ohio 
rmer less than their present prices, ap- 
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SERVICE 


Reduce losses and you reduce 
costs. This has been the policy 
of Employers Mutuals since the 
beginning of its Insurance Serv- 
ice to industry of the Middle 
West. Result: over $15,000,000 
saving to policyholders in the 
past twenty-five years. 


(Non-Assessable) 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch offices in the principal 


cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 





22%—-2% and 12% 
Calculators for Savings 
Accounts 





To compile interest on savings accounts with 
a Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 


The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 


Simply state the rate you pay and your 
interest periods—we will then send you 
a calculater subject te ten days’ trial. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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pears so far distant that any threat 
to the prevailing price level for 
bonds of the first water is excluded 
from the present scene. 

In sum, the security markets’ 
underpinnings—cheap and abundant 
money, vigorous business solidly 
rooted in the fertile soil of recovery, 
and almost universal confidence of 
business leaders in the furtherance 
of the recovery movement—appear 
far too strong to give way more 
than momentarily to sorties of the 
April variety. Despite the presence 
of numerous sources from which 
temporary check to the recovery 
might come, so great are the forces 
driving the movement forward that 
seemingly nothing could long stand 
in its path. 


We Teach Beginners 
(Continued from page 407) 


tialities in the young men. These 
observations are incorporated in the 
personnel records, as a guide in as- 
signing the men in the various de- 
partments, and for consideration 
later when promotions are contem- 
plated. 

The schooling is of a practical 
nature, beginning with instruction 
in the use of an adding machine, 
and including instruction in the use 
of the various bank forms and sys- 
tems. The morning and afternoon 
sessions are held in a large room 
equipped with chairs, tables, black- 
board, charts and other equipment 
needed to demonstrate the systems. 
The officer who conducts the class 
gives a lecture daily, followed by 
questions and answers in which in- 
dividual banking problems and sys- 
tems are discussed. 

Practically the entire first week 
of the course is devoted to instruc- 
tion in the use of the adding ma- 
chine, with practice periods during 
the balance of the month. The stu- 
dents are supplied with sample 
checks, deposit tags and batch 
sheets, and other operating forms, 
to be used by them in typical trans- 
actions. 

The instruction is based on the 
case system, that is, definite prob- 
lems are presented to the students 
by the instructor, such as they 
would actually encounter during 
employment in the bank. Thus, the 
foundlings are asked to explain how 
rejected checks of over $500 are 


taken care of when returned to 
eastern correspondent banks; how 
they would correct an error made 
on a deposit tag by a depositor; how 
they would check a teller’s batch 
out of balance; how they would 
take care of a transaction involving 
a savings deposit of a $150 check, 
the depositor desiring to withdraw 
$50 in cash, and so on. 

These are typical questions and 






discussions taken from the quiz con- | 


ducted periodically by the instrue- 
tor to test their practical knowledge 
of bank routine. 

Among other things, the young 
employees learn the specific uses of 
debit and credit tickets, the depart- 
mental register sheets, the proof 
sheets, the specific uses of suspense 
resources and suspense liabilities, 
and so on. Here are some typical 
questions taken from a quiz: 


‘*Explain the manner adding 
machine corrections should be made 
on tapes, register sheets, ete. 


‘*Explain how a teller’s work 
originates. 


‘Would you change the amount 
of routing tags if any corrections 
were made on their respective 
batches? If so, why?”’ 

And to take a more general ques- 
tion, ‘‘Name some of the most im- 
portant factors to remember about 
your work in general and about 
yourself at all times.’’ 


To sum up, this type of instruc- 
tion has brought some excellent re- 
sults. The newcomers in the organ- 
ization are more efficient in their 
work, they adjust themselves more 
readily to their work, and to the 
new environment, and are a wel- 
come addition in any department 
or branch during the critical stage 
of the first few months of employ- 
ment. We feel that by this method 
the Bank of America is filling an 
important need—the training of the 
bankers of tomorrow from the raw 
material of today. 


Ponder Banking Laws 
(Continued from page 418) 


New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion. These clearly reveal the need 
for research and_ constructive 
thought : 
1. ‘‘Should the contract between 
the bank and the savings de- 
positor be more clearly defined 
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so as to recognize the relation- 
ship between the availability 
of deposits and the ability to 
realize on assets ?’’ 

2. ‘‘Should banks with a large 
proportion of time deposits 
and relatively long-term assets 
set up a system for accumulat- 
ing special reserves to cover 
the risks of this kind of bank- 
ing ?”’ 

3. ‘‘Should the savings depart- 
ment and the commercial de- 
partment of banks be entirely 
segregated, with rather specific 
requirements as to the employ- 
ment of funds in each depart- 
ment and with a prohibition 
against the use of funds in one 
department to meet the liabili- 
ties in the other? What in 
general should be the require- 
ments regarding assets in each 
department ?”’ 

4. ‘Is branch banking the proper 
solution of the problem of the 
community which does not pro- 
vide a sufficiently large and 
diversified local outlet for the 
employment of its own bank 
deposits ?’’ 

. ‘*Would it be feasible to require 
of future executive officers of 
banks professional standards of 
technical training similar to 
those now prevalent in legal, 
medical and accounting fields ?’’ 


or 


These are but a few of the ques- 
tions which will form the basis for 
future banking legislation. Is bank- 
ing ready to answer them? Have we 
the solution, backed by facts and 
logical reasoning, ready to offer? 
Unless we have, and unless the pub- 
lie is econvineed of our knowledge, 
sincerity, and other qualifications, 
when these and other problems come 
before our legislators for action, the 
banker will again be conspicuous by 


his absence—legislation will again | 


be made for him, not by him—and 
it probably will not be to his liking 
nor for the best and lasting interests 
of the public. 

The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, in its survey of banking 
developments in that state, has 
blazed a trail which must certainly 
be followed by every state before 
banking can claim to be qualified to 
lead in working out banking legis- 
lation. Recently the Reserve City 
Bankers Association began a move- 
ment for similar effort in each state. 









Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Bemis . « © © « 


United States Government Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed . . . 2. « « 


Other Securities . . . .. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts ee o@ 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . 
Overdrafts ee: cae Me 


Real Estate (21 Branch Bank 
Buildings) « <« « « « « 




























Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit . « « « 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 
Deposits: 


U.S. Government. .. . 

Treasurer—State of Michigan 

Other Public Deposits 

Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (Paidin) . 

Common Stock (Paid in) . 

Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $2,000,000.00) 


Undivided Profits (Paid in 
$2,500,000.00—Earned 
$1,365,769.81) . . 


Payable August 1, 1936 
Reserves « © «© « e« e 


of Credit . « «© « « 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ‘ 


NATIONAL BANK | 
OF DETROIT — | 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1936 | 
RESOURCES 


Accrued Income Receivable—Net . 


LIABILITIES 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $338,594,394.18 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 4, 


30,860,921.09 398,609,398.65 
$ 10,500,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 
. 3,865,769.81 26,365,769.81 
a, ee 250,000.00 
“eae 597,408.68 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters 


United States Government Securities carried at $33,993,400.00 in the 
foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 


Nf 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$180,033,196.13 | 


183,453,578.86 
6,377,946.68 
675,000.00 
45,789,117.14 
2-4 7,850,951.92 
ocala 9,230.86 


628,196.08 
1,005,359.47 


1,590,602.10 
+ $427,413,179.24 


17,572,040.61 
11,582,042.77 





$427,413,179.24 





+ aa “ae 1,590,602.10 
| 





‘‘New Deal free magazines (sent 
under frank) total over 175,000 
monthly,’’ says the N. Y. American. 
This includes the Consumer (10,000 
bi-monthly); Consumer’s Guide 
(65,000 bi-monthly) ; and the Rural 
Electrification News (10,000 month- 


ly). 


Your community will grow faster 
if you can make all of your business 
men see that none of them need to 
wait for general prosperity in order 
to have better business for them- 
selves. 
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How can an examiner be expected 
to judge your loan unless you pro- 
vide him with some information as 
to business conditions in the com- 
munity ? 


A community develops only as 
rapidly as the business men de- 
velop individually. 


Your dealers and merchants will 
be better business men if they make 
use of the selling helps provided by 
the manufacturer. Most of them use 
less than 25% of these helps. 


435 
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MEETS ALL 
of these 
REQUIREMENTS 


Provides the necessary appearance 
to do justice to letter- 
envelopes to match. 


Its remarkable strength recommends 
it highly for business forms 


every nature. 


A pleasing and natural whiter- 
than-snow white color which only 
subterranean lake water can give 


a bond paper. 


A smooth, firm and uniform surface 
which reflects its advantages in typ- 


, pen writing and the way it 


ing. 


takes erasures. 


Available in six attractive finishes 
—fourteen desirable colors — in all 
standard weights and sizes. 


Watermarked—the makers’ guar- 
antee of uniform quality always 


maintained. 


Economically priced to invite stand- 
ardization of all stationery require- 


ments. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and 


YOU will specify it! 


ee 


a 


Send for this new 
Howard Bond 
Portfolio contain- 
ing engraved, 
printed and litho- 
graphed samples. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 


Send me the New HOWARD BOND Portfolio 


(Please attoch to busines stationery ) 





VOLUME 3 


} CHICAGO, JULY, 1886 





j 
NUMBER 7 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


Some of the dangers to which 
banks are subject in loaning money 
on merchantable goods are well illus- 
trated by the million-dollar failure 
of a leading sugar firm in New York 
recently. The house in question was 
carrying such an immense stock of 
sugar that a decline of one cent a 
pound involved a loss of $250,000 
and compelled an assignment, the 
banks being the principal creditors. 


Fewer Small Bills 


It is the policy of this administra- 


| tion to lessen the cireulation of 


small bills and increase the cireula- 
tion of coin. The policy in mind has 
been adopted on grounds wholly dis- 
tinet from polities. 

The theory of Congress in passing 
the Legal Tender Act was to allow 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
regulate the denominations of notes 


| issued. The reasonable presumption 


was that no cast-iron prescription 
of so many bills of this denomination 


|or that, could be adopted without 


more or less hardship. 

The latest official report shows 
that there are 21,538,019 one, dollar 
bills extant. Of twos there are 11,- 
067,849. The number was cut dur- 
ing last year about one-eighth. What 
was lost in ones and twos was more 
than made up in fives. No doubt, if 
Mr. Jordan could have his way, the 
ones and twos would disappear as 
fast as they wear out, and no more 
would be struck off. 

There is really only one argument 
in favor of small bills, and that is 
convenience. At the time the Legal 
Tender Act was passed, and for some 
17 years thereafter, there was an 
absolute necessity for some kind of 
paper money of these denominations. 
But since resumption came _ into 
vogue, there has been a diminishing 
need, until necessity has ceased al- 
together, and convenience alone 
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remains to plead for their continu- 
anee. It would be more accurate to 
say that the Silver bill, rather than 
the Resumption act, did this. Be- 
fore the war, the country was on a 
specie basis; but small bills were a 
necessity then. For all practical 
purposes we were on a gold basis. 
If the banks of issue had not come 
to the relief, there would have been 
an intolerable condition of affairs in 
the matter of ordinary commercial 
exchange. It does not follow, there- 
fore, because small bills were so long 
a necessity, that their use must be 
maintained. 


If ones and twos were eliminated 
from the currency of the people, no 
payment with a five-dollar bill could 
be made without involving the pay- 
ment of the change in silver. Surely 
that would be no very serious 
burden, hardly enough to seriously 
entertain as an objection. Happy 
the man or woman who has no more 
grievous burden than 650 grains of 
silver done up in four distinct pack- 
ages. 


The banking capital of the United 
States today is $738,000,000. 


The world uses 40,000 barrels of 
petroleum per day. America has 
enough on hand to supply the de- 
mand for three years. 


The Metropolitan Bank of New 
York has refused to redeem $12,500 
of its own notes which were paid to 
the late James Henry Paine twenty- 
five years ago, and only recently pre- 
sented for redemption. The bank 
held that the statute of limitation— 
six years from 1863, when it became 
a National bank—absolved it from 
claims against it as a State Bank. 
At the same time, it paid $40,000 
due on deposit-slips issued at the 
same date. 
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The Problem Of Investment 


F. I. SHAFFNER 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 
351 pages—cloth—$3.00 


Dr. Shaffner, who is instructor in 
Economies at Harvard University, 
presents in this volume a critical 
analysis of the investment problem. 
Written primarily for the individual 
investor—particularly the individ- 
ual to whom the field of investment 
is an uncharted, fog-swept sea—the 
book starts with the premise that, in 
this present-day world of 
economic change, all investors are 
speculators. 





The greater part of the book is 
eoncerned with an analysis, highly 
eritical on the whole, of prevailing 
corporate practices and investment 
theories. The author examines such 
matters as the relation of the indi- 
vidual investor to the large corpor- 
ation, the rise and fall of foreign in- 
vestments, the ‘‘fallacy of safety”’ 


in mortgage bonds, and the effects | 


of the business eyele and of invest- 

ments upon one another. 
Diseussing who is qualified to give 

investment advice, he says: ‘‘The 


broker is an agent whose income de- | 
pends on turnover and he is too | 


close to the market to give impartial 
advice. The commercial banker buys 
under different conditions and with 
different objects in view. The invest- 
ment dealer is in a dilemma—as he 
is in the business of selling secu- 
rities, it is natural for him to recom- 
mend his own wares.”’ 





He lists three advisory sources 
investment trusts, living trusts, and 
investment counsel houses—as most 
dependable. 
for the investment counsel service, 
provided the investor ean afford the 
necessary fees, and taking the stand 
that ‘‘no layman should attempt to 


handle his investment unaided’’, he | 


makes the further conclusion that 
‘those who cannot pay for intelli- 
gent guidance should stick to gov- 
ernment bonds or postal savings.”’ 


In his final paragraph, Dr. Shaff- 
ner sums up his advice as follows: 
‘Even with the aid of experts, how- 
ever, the investor must make some 
study on the subject himself, in 
order to pick out the best advisers 
in the first place and to appraise 
from time to time the quality of the 
advice he is getting.’’ 


rapid 


Expressing preference | 
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Accounting Machines 

Accrual, Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

After-Hour Depositories 

Alarms—Bank Vault 

Bags 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

10 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

11 Banking Textbooks 

12 Bill Straps 

13 Bookkeeping Machines 

14 Bronze and Brass Signs 

15 Burglar Alarms 


CONQuew Ne 


The 


Bankers Secretary 


can send you information on 106 
items used in a bank which are listed 
below. If there are any not listed on which 
you would like information, write her and 
she will see that the information is sent ta you 
promptly. NO CHARGE to you—it is a service 
maintained by Rand MNally Bankers Monthly for 


T . 


our many banking friends. Use it for convenience 
and economy. 


Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Hold-up Equipment 

Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Lamps—Adding, Posting 
Machines 

Lobby Displays 

Loose Leaf Binders 

Maps 

Name Plates 


16 Calculating Machines 71 Night Depositories 
17 Calculators 72 Night Depository Bags 
18 Cancelling Machines 73 Paper 
19 Central Files 74 Pass Books 
20 Changeable Signs 75 Pay Roll Envelopes 
21 Check Books 76 Perforating Machines 
22 Check Book Covers 77 Photographic Bank Systems 
23 Check Cancelling Perforators 78 Posting Machines 
24 Check Certifiers 79 Posture Chairs 
25 Check Dispensers 80 Proof Machines 
26 Check Endorsers 81 Rubber Stamps 
27 Check Files 82 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
28 Check Protectors 83 Safe Deposit Boxes 
29 Check Signers 84 Safety Paper 
30 Check Sorting Trays 85 Sandurns 
31 Christmas Savings 86 Savings Banks, Home and 
32 Clocks—Advertising Pocket 
33 Coin Bags 87 Seals 
34 Coin Boxes 88 Seals, Coin Bags 
35 Coin Changers 89 Signs 
36 Coin Clocks 90 Sorting Trays 
37 Coin Counting Machines 91 Statistical Service 
38 Coin Envelopes 92 Storage Files 
39 Coin Trays 93 Supplies, Bank and Office 
40 Coin Wrappers 94 Table and Floor Lamps 
41 Coupon Books 95 Tear Gas 
42 Coupon Envelopes 96 Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
43 Currency Boxes keeper Communication 
44 Currency Envelopes 97 Thermometers—Giant, Elec- 
45 Currency Straps trical Advertising 
46 Daylight Hold-up Equipment 98 Time and Delayed Time Clocks 
47 Delayed Time Locks 99 Travelers Checks 
48 Deposit Ticket Files 100 Vaults 
49 Desk Lamps 101 Vault Alarms 
50 Dictating Machines 102 Vault Equipment 
51 Duplicators 103 Vault Ventilators 
52 Electric Signs 104 Venetian Blinds 
53 Endorsing Stamps 105 Visible Records 
54 Envelopes 106 Window and Lobby Displays 
55 Files 
——— — — — — PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD — — 



















THE BANKER’S SECRETARY, Rand MfNally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. ' 
Please have sent to us buying information on 













Remodeled 


Alterations recently 
Quarters 


completed in the build- 
ing of the Exeter Banking Company 
at Exeter, N. H. have given this 
institution greatly improved facil- 
ities for carrying on its business and 
has resulted in a handsome and 
modern banking room. 

The public lobby has _ been 
moved from one side of the banking 
room to the center, and the old high 
banking screen and cages replaced 
by a screen of the modern low type, 
offering as little obstruction to the 
view as possible. 

The old entrance doorway has 
been lowered to the sidewalk level. 
The vestibule has been increased in 
depth, allowing the outside steps to 
be replaced by steps inside the build- 
ing. These steps, as well as the floors 
in the vestibule and public lobby, 
are of terrazzo. 

Just inside the door, on the left 
hand side, is the cashier’s open office, 
connecting with a private office fac- 
ing the street. On the opposite side 
are a waiting space and a customers’ 


ing quarters. 


your service. 


maximum-cost limit. 


Gain the added convenience, prestige 
and improved facilities which expert modernization offers 
so advantageously at today’s low prices... . Bankers all 
over the country are profiting by present labor-and- 
material scales, realizing that not in years have conditions 
been so favorable for the physical improvement of bank- 


Thirty years’ experience in the con- 
struction of fine Bank Buildings great and small, is at 
Write for special] literature and investigate 
our free preliminary Survey Plan, with guaranteed 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDIN 


DESIGNERS » ENGINEERS » BUILDERS » 9th & Sidney, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bank Building News 


room, for the use of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. The lobby contains four 
check desks designed as part of the 
screen. 


The commercial department oc- 
eupies the left side of the room and 
the savings department the right 
side. The safe deposit department 
occupies the rear portion and is 
entered from the lobby through an 
electrically operated gate. This space 
adjoins the vault, and contains 
coupon booths for the use of 
renters of safe deposit boxes. The 
tellers’ work spaces, back of the 
screen, are well lighted and con- 
veniently arranged. 


The directors’ room, formerly at 
the rear of the banking room, has 
been moved to the mezzanine floor. 
Part of the space thus gained has 
been utilized for a posting room. 


Night 


/ The Trenton (Mo.) Na- 
Depository 


tional Bank recently 


installed an after-hours deposit box 
in the front wall of the building. 




























& EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
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**Micro 
Alarm”’ 


A feature of the new 
building being constructed 
for the State Bank of Ulm (Minn.) 
is a ‘‘sound wave’’ burglar alarm 
system, which registers the slightest 
disturbance near the vault walls or 
door. 


ll a Contracts recently 
™S placed for the 17- 
story, $900,000 Home Bank Build- 
ing of Durham, N. C., call for air 
conditioning of the lower floors and 
sound-proofing of several of the 
more important office quarters. 


Bullet- 


, The cages of the First 
Resistant 


State Bank of Rosemead, 
Calif., have been rebuilt with a 
complete installation of bullet re- 
sistant equipment. 


New 
Front 


The National Bank of Sen- 
eca, Kans., is remodeling 
the building front in a combination 
of stone and wood along modern 
lines. 


Sound-proof The building of the 
Work Room (off man-Dobson Bank 
and Trust Co., Chehalis, Wash., has 
been completely remodeled with spe- 
cial attention to soundproofing and 


rearranging the bookkeeping de- 
partment. 
Concrete (Construction is under 
Building 


way on a $25,000 mono- 
lithie conerete building of modern- 
istic design for the Pacifie State 
Bank, South Bend, Wash. At the 
same time all equipment is being 
completely modernized. 


Venetian 


Bi The dressing up program 
inds 


of the Peoples National 
Bank of Greenfield, Ohio, include 
a new interior color scheme and 


complete installation of venetian 
blinds. 
New The new building of the 


new Des Moines Bank and 
Trust Co., Des Moines, Ia., is un- 
usually distinctive with its black 
onyx front. The new vault features 
a sixteen ton door and a micro- 
phonic alarm system. 


Time 


Then New Canaan (Conn.) 
Locks 


Savings Bank has installed 
a complete ‘‘banktrol’’ system of 
automatic delayed time locks— 
vault, grille gates, and armored 
steel cash drawers. 
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McIntosh Heads Frisco 


A. B. A. Convention Committee 


San Francisco bankers are busily en- 
gaged in working out plans for the 62nd 
annual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association to be held in San Francisco 
on September 21 to 24. 

Formation of the general convention 
committee, to be headed by Charles K. 
McIntosh, president of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, as chairman, has recently been an- 
nounced. The committee is composed of 
the following bank leaders of San Fran- 
cisco. 


R. D. Brigham, vice president of the 
Anglo California Nat’l Bank, vice-chair- 
man of the committee. 

F. H. Colburn, manager of the San 
Francisco Clearing House, secretary and 
treasurer of the committee. 

E, Avenali, vice president of the Crocker 
First National Bank. 

Fred T. Elsey, president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company. 

Mortimer Fleischhacker, chairman of the 
board, Anglo California National Bank. 

H. Gaither, president of the Pacifie Na- 
tional Bank. 

L. M. Giannini, president of the Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A. 

Parker S. Maddux, president of The 
San Francisco Bank. 

Charles K. MeIntosh, president of the 
Bank of California N. A. 

R. B. Motherwell, president of the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company. 

R. M. Tobin, president of the Hibernia 
Savings & Loan Society. 

A. ©. Steven, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce (Calif.) 

F. G. Woods, president of the Bank of 
Montreal (Calif.) 


Robert Morris Group 
Re-elects Tourtelot 


Meeting at Sky Top, Pa., the early part 
of June, for their annual convention, the 
Robert Morris Associates selected Edward 
M. Tourtelot, of the First National Bank, 
Chieago, to continue as president of the 
association for a second year. All other 
officers were likewise re-elected, as fol- 
lows: 

Ray M. Gidney, deputy vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
as first vice president; Raymond F. 
Leinen, Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., as second vice presi- 
dent; and Alexander Wall, Lansdowne, 
Pa., as secretary-treasurer. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Henley Treasurer Of 
Edison Foundation 


The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
which provides technical and scientific 
scholarships for outstanding young men 
announced the appoint- 
ment of Walter E. Hen- 
ley, president of the 


Savings Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., as treasurer 
of the organization. 

Mr. Henley who was 
once a teller in the 
same bank of which he 
is now head, began his 
business career as a 
bank clerk in 1898 and 
has been actively en- 
gaged in the banking business ever since— 
president of his institution since 1925, 
and president of the Alabama Bankers 
Association in 1934-1935, he is also well 
known throughout Birmingham for his 
Community Chest, Chamber of Commerce, 
and Kiwanis Club _§activities—having 
headed all three organizations in his city 
at various times. 





WALTER E. HENLEY 


Birmingham Trust & - 





Verdelin And Curda To 
"Head A.I. B. 


Henry Verdelin, assistant vice president 
of the First Service Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, was elected president 
of the American Institute of Banking Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Association, 
on the last day of the institute’s conven- 
tion held at Seattle, Washington, June 
8-12. Frank R. Curda, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the City National Bank & Trust . 
Company of Chicago, was elected vice 
president of the institute. 


The following were elected to the execu- 
tive council of the institute: Lawrence C. 
Freer, assistant cashier, The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City; Forrest C. 
Burchfield, cashier, Citizens State Savings 
Bank, Plainwell, Michigan; T. E. Graham, 
assistant cashier, The First National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas, and Philip W. 
McEntee, assistant trust officer at the 
Spokane and Eastern Branch of the 
Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane, 
Washington. 


St. Paul, Minnesota, was selected for 
the 1937 convention. 


Complete Financial News 


Daily for the 





can be aided through 


services to the thousands of executives who depend 
on Chicago Journal of Commerce news of busi- 
ness, finance and industry. 


Chicago Journal 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West”’ 


Every business morning the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce publishes the most complete financial 
news available to the Central West. This news 
includes quotations of listed and unlisted securi- 
ties and of markets in other cities. 

The responsiveness of the readers of Chicago 
Journal of Commerce attracts to this newspaper 
the largest volume of financial advertising pub- 
lished in the Central West. 

The activities of your new business department 


Central West 


advertising your bank’s 


of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 























































Attend Foreign Trade 
Conference 
Left to right, O. L. Carlton of Cleve- 


land, outgoing secretary of the Bankers 
Association for Foreign Trade, Fred B. 





Tedford of the 


First National Bank of 
Chicago and newly elected secretary of the 
association, and Grosvenor Jones, director 
of the Finance Bureau of the United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., guest speaker. 

The trio was forty convening 
members of the organization to play golf 
at French Lick following discussion of 
four major points: Canadian-American 
trade, Germany’s Blocked Marks situation, 
acceptance financing and United States 


among 


with the nations of 


trade relationship 
Europe and South America. 


New Chairman For 


First Of Fort Worth 


T. B. Yarbrough, president of the First 
National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas has 
been advanced to the chairmanship of the 
Board of that institution, filling the va- 
cancy of the late W. E. Connell. 

John N. Sparks, formerly vice president 
has been elevated to the presidency and 
R. M. Bowen has been named executive 
vice president. Alan B. Connell was chosen 
to fill the vacancy on the Board left by 
the death of his father. 


New Academy Trustee 


For the past 9 months Alfred M. Cor- 
coran, vice president and director of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland has 
been serving as treasurer for Western Re- 
serve Academy. Further honors were ac- 
corded to him during commencement week 
last month when he was appointed to the 
Academy Board of Trustees. 





‘‘Counter-Cash Protector” 


We Perfected The Idea 
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4014" high, 2214" wide, 18” deep 


We Originated The Name 


Jf All-Electrically Operated 3 
4) Emergency Time-Controlled ‘ 


3 Of Them Saved 
$6.000 For A Califor- 
nia Bank In A Recent 
Hold-up Attack * 














PROTECTS 
The Counter Cash 


SAFE-GUARDS 
The Teller 


“SATISFIES” 
The Bandits 


Eliminates Brutality 


Convenient 


Practical 





Confidential Details Of Its 
Operation Will Be Given To 


All Enquiring Bankers Or 
Public Officials. 


Ask Us Right Now 


O. B. McClintock Company «2:5. Minneapolis, Minn. 


McGrath New Vice President 


Joseph L. McGrath, formerly assistant 
cashier was elected a vice president of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, at the May meet- 
ing of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. McGrath 
succeeds J. H. Daggett, 
who resigned as vice 
president of the bank 
to assume the executive 
vice presidency of the 
Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Company. He re. 
tains his membership 
on the board of the 
bank. 

Mr. McGrath entered 
the bond department of the Marshall & 
Iisley Bank in 1924 and was elected an 
assistant cashier in 1928. He was previ- 
ously connected with the Seaman Body 
Corporation and the Second Ward Securi- 
ties Company. He has been active in the 
investment business and in the activities 
of the Milwaukee Bond Club, having 
served on its board and executive commit- 
tee. 





Jos. L. MeGRATH 


Heads Rotary Club 


O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania was elected president of the 
Rotary Club of that city at the recent 
annual election meeting and banquet. 


Train Stops For The 
Bankers 


The New York and New Jersey bankers 
who were going to the Convention of the 
American Institute of Banking at Seattle 
were due to go through Erie, Pennsy)- 
vania early Sunday morning. As a courtesy 
to the bankers, W. P. Eldredge of the 
Hammermill Paper Company arranged to 
have Sunday papers placed aboard the 
trains for all delegates. A neat little 
sticker had been made and was pasted to 
the papers. When the special came in 
sight, he had the Redcaps ready with the 
papers, but the train whizzed past the 
depot without slowing down. Eldredge 
rushed to the station agent. ‘‘That train 
has got to stop,’’ he said. ‘‘I had ar- 
rangements to put papers aboard here.’’ 


The station agent rushed to the dis- 
patcher who happened to be in the same 
building and said that some important 
papers had to be put on that train. 
Without waiting to find out what kind of 
papers they were, the dispatcher called the 
towerman in the yards about two miles 
from the station and ordered him to stop 
the train and send it back to the station. 
The train backed up, and the papers were 
put aboard. The enterprise of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company and the excite- 
ment of the incident gave the bankers not 
only something to read, but something to 
talk about for several hours. 
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Maryland Social Service 
Honors For Ames 


An outstanding example of bankers 
actively interested in social relations 
problems is C. Delano Ames, manager of 
public relations and ad- 
vertising of the Mary- 
land Trust Co. of Balti- 
more, Maryland, who 
was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the Baltimore 
Criminal Justice Com- 
mission for a second 
term of one year. 

Mr. Ames has been 
actively affiliated with 
criminal justice work 
for a number of years. 
In 1935 his interest 
and ability in this field were recognized 
by the Governor of Maryland, who 
selected him as chairman of a non-partisan 
committee of citizens for the reconstruc- 
tion of the criminal parole system of the 
state. 





DELANO AMES 


Smock 25 Years With 
Security-First 


The month of May marks the comple- 
tion of 25 years of service with the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, California and its predecessor, 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank, for 
Herbert H. Smock, vice president, director 
and member of the managing committee. 
The anniversary was the occasion for 
many congratulations from his associates 
and fellow bankers throughout the state. 
He was made cashier in 1921 in which 
capacity he served until the latter part of 
1933, meanwhile becoming a vice president 
as well in 1924. 

Mr. Smock is a past president of the 
California Bankers Association, served 
three years on the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association, and is 
widely known for his active support of 
the American Institute of Banking. 


Heads Export Assn. 


James M. Cotter, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Manufacturers 
Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the Buffalo Ex- 
porters Association. He succeeds Ralph 
Wahlborg, who holds a similar position 
with the Marine Trust Co. 


Promotions In 


California Bank 


George H. Wyman has been promoted 
from assistant manager to manager of the 
Forty-Sixth and Western office of Califor- 
nia Bank at Los Angeles, according to an- 
nouncement by W. H. Thomson, executive 
vice president. B. A. Beckham, formerly 
manager at Forty-Sixth and Western, has 
been transferred to the Fifty-Seventh and 
Central office where he replaces Fred 
Johnsen, resigned. Other promotions an- 
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nounced are: N. H. Thomas, from teller 
to pro-manager of the Main and Griffin 
office, sueceeding W. Seitz, transferred to 
Forty-Sixth and Western, and George A. 
Elder, promoted from teller to pro-man- 
ager of the Sixth and Grand office. 


1939 World’s Fair 


We pause to make note of another 
banker who is taking an active part in 
the arrangements for the 1939 World’s 
Fair to be held at Flushing, L. I., New 
York. He is Martin Gehringer, assistant 
vice president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. Mr. Gehringer is in charge of the 
bank’s Ridgewood, Queens, branch and is 
president of the Queens County Bankers 
Association. 


Geddes Re-elected 


J. G. Geddes, vice president, National 
City Bank of Cleveland at Cleveland, O., 
has been named to the foreign commerce 
department committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for the third sue- 
cessive year. . 


C. of C. Treasurer 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has 
elected Frank S. Hershey, vice president 
of the Marine Trust Co. as treasurer of 
the organization for the coming fiscal year. 


Active In Business Bureau 


John N. Garver, Jr., vice president of 
the Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
chairman of a special committee named to 
reorganize the Buffalo Better Business 
Bureau. The Bureau has been closed for 
the past two years. 





Convention Calendar 





National Conventions 
A. B. A.—September 21-24 (St. Francis 
Hotel) San Francisco 


F. A. A.—September 14-17—Nasbville, 


Tenn. 
I. B. A.—December 2-6—Augusta, Ga. 
Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 7-9— 


Memphis, Tenn. 


U. S. Bldg. and Loan League—October 
14-16—New York City. 


State Conventions 


Delaware—September 10 (tentative) Re- 
hoboth. 

Minnesota—July 1-3—Duluth. 
Hotel) 

Montana—July 24-25—Yellowstone Nat’l 
Park (Old Faithful Inn) 


Nebraska—In the fall—date to be selected 
in June 


(Duluth 





Are You A Banking 
Navigator? 


iw YOU are the man who nav igates the 
banking ship, or who helps to navi- 
gate it—this copy is addressed to you. 

We need not tell you how im- 
portant it is to know where you are 
going, and to have the right instruments 
—in banking, knowledge of modern, 
current, successful bank policies and 
operation methods. 

Because there were countless 
banking books on the market, from the 
pens of good, bad and _ indifferent 
writers—many of little actual experi- 
ence in banking—we took our time in 
deciding on the three books which we 
concluded were “tops” from the stand- 
point of thoroughness, of practicability, 
of authoritativeness. 

So we published the Blue 
Book Library of Banking Practice con- 
sisting of 

BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
By H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner 


BANK COST CONTROL 
By Benjamin E. Young 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 
By Don Knowlton 


each author matured and successful 


in banking. 


There are too many outstanding points 
to list here—better anyway that you see 
the books for yourself. On trial, if you 
wish—we are quite sure you will be glad 
to keep them handy. 

















Paste this coupon 
on a penny postcard 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the Blue Book Library of Bank- 
ing Practice on a 5-day approval plan. If 
I like them I will send you $10. If I keep 
only 2, I will send you $7.50, and if only 
1, $5., or I will return them all without 
obligation to me, within 5 days. 









THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Caso AND DuE From Banks .. . 2 + © © © $ 602,890,348.12 
U. S. GovERNMENT Os.icaTions, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GUARANTEED. . . ‘ aaa ee ee 
STATE AND MunIcIPAL Sai WE ka Se KR: % AOS! 96,689,988.58 
OrHeR Bonps AND SECURITIES... bode Ab el 184,412,520.93 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ Accartinens. oo « «© » CRAB RSSS1 
Reaecenes ee ee oe ee a a a ae 38,271,272.31 
ENE 5 Sw Ke we ee eR ae eR 4,213,474.44 
MortTGAGES . .-. sp St Sake ah sabe "By ahs. rhe, Fall 10,255,689.23 
CusTOMERS’ Dovamesant: benesees . ie ee eS Gh 19,668 994.51 
I 66. Se. tke Sw a we Ae: eG 14,518,907.50 

$2,356,357 ,676.27 
LIABILITIES 

Capita Funps: 

PREFERRED STOCK (Called as of August 1, 1936) . $ 3,694,340.00 

Common Stock . . ... .. . - +  100,270,000.00 

DME wks avon dawn as ., ieee 

ceetvipas Peers -. « « «ss « * 22,657 ,367.23 


$ 226,891,707.23 
Reserve vor CONTINGENCIES. . . 2. » 2 © © © © @ 12,413,158.33 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, ccaesaone ee ee ae ae ee 1,183,448.27 
Deposits... SR Re ee a Se ok eee 
ACCEPTANCES Gowns DING .. : ae 21,341 ,521.84 
LiaBitity As ENpoRSER ON Acrarrancas AND Poassen Buss ‘ 6,772,366.13 
ee ae a ee eee ee ee 4,429 529.30 


$2,356,357,676.27 


United States Government and other securities carried at $147,818,737.41 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








REVISIONS IN THE BANK 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


New And Reopened Institutions 


cau arly de cached mk eee ae 
WN MIs os vac Cickettaenedecwseeun 
NE NINES s.siein. kaa te a enne keegan 


Through Liquidation. . 


Through Merger or Consolidation peers 
Through Absorption, etc..................4-. 


Through Conversion . 


pe eee eee eee 


....National 5; State 30; Private 1 
5 ae ational 16; State 22; 


....National 1; 


State 5; 


Banks Reported Discontinued 


.National 8; 
State 6; 
.National 9; State 28; 
.National 4; State 3; 
. National 22; State 88; 


Private 3 


State 51; Private 1..... 


ME SEs ic cciwtadeaceteeansectaaaasewe 


Private 6..... 


ese cde a ares aded era Total 36 
b.de ecu ¥Wendevbineesce eee Total 38 


cieeboueaa net dawns eeeueusaeey Total 60 
7 


-Total 39 


shacSane di kaceeenedatehe a eae eae Total 10 © 


Branches Reported Discontinued 


Through Liquidation. .............0.0000. 
Through Merger and Consolidation. ....... 


Through Absorption .... 


Total Discontinued.................. 


Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 


National 1; State 12; 


ALABAMA 


Stevenson 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of 
DC cprteedetecbesrteewan se 61-246 
(Merged with Tennessee Valley Bank, 
5 'lsse Branch, Scottsboro, March 
, 


ARIZONA 
Chandler 
*Valley National Bank, Branch of 
POON, MPiBis ceiccscrcccvecces 91-164 
(L. E. Holcomb, Manager. Opened 
June 9, 1936) 
ARKANSAS 
Marshall 
Citizens Banking Exchange...... 81-715 
(Closed March 31, 1936. In hands of 
receiver) 
Sulphur Rock 
~ 3 gy | PPPOE TTC erT TT 81-642 
(Went into voluntary liquidation June 
2, 1936) 
Tyronza 


Marked Tree Bank (Tellers Window 

of Marked Tree) (Miss Margaret Em- 

rich in charge. Opened April 1, 1936) 
Tyronza 

Tyronza Banking Co............. 81-708 

(Liquidated. Discontinued April 1, 1936 

and taken over by Marked Tree Bank) 


CALIFORNIA 
Burlingame 
The San Francisco Bank, Burlingame 
Branch 90-1371 
(L. H. Hansen, Manager. Opened April 
15, 1936) 
Chico 
The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Chico Branch. 90-1338 
(L. R. Brown, Manager. Opened March 
chive 1936) 


First National Bank .......... 90-1338 
(Purchased by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, March 
28, 1936, which now operates a branch 


Oe 


in’ Chico) 

oleta 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Goleta Branch...90-1372 
(Warner Edmonds in charge. Opened 
June 8, 1936) 

Greenfield 

*Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank, Greenfield Branch....... 90-1369 
(H. F. Doyle, Manager. To open June 
20, 1936) 


PO Benoa eacsexeweneateevetn Total 14. 


Laguna Beach 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Laguna Beach Branch 


CedtcéhoW eee eeerencedunerescances 90-1031 
(Frank D. Hevener, Manager. Opened 
March 21, 1936) 

Laguna Beach 
Citizens Bank ......cccccccecs 90-1031 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, March 21, 1936, which bank 


now operates a branch in Laguna 
Beach) 

Long Beach 
Citizens State Bank............ 90-1070 


(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Long Beach, February 15, 1936, 
which organized a branch at Long 
Beach) 

Long Beach 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fourth & 


American Branch ............. 90-1070 
(Opened February 15, 1936) 

Los Angeles 
The California Bank ..........-. 16-20 


Above bank has made changes in the 
names of twenty-one offices as follows. 
Atlantic-Whittier Office........ 16-281 
(Formerly Atlantic Avenue Office) 


8th & Fedora Office............. 16-204 
(Formerly 8th & Mariposa Office) 
54th & 4th Avenue Office........ 16-150 


(Formerly Angeles Mesa Office) 


54th & Vermont Office.......... 16-156 
(Formerly 54th Street Office) 
ist & Cummings Office.......... 16-163 


(Formerly Hollenbeck Heights Office) 


ist & Townsend Office.......... 16-151 
(Formerly Belvedere Office) 

Hollywood-Vine Offfice.......... 90-252 
(Formerly Hollywood Office) (Holly- 


wood) 

Hunting Drive-El Sereno Office. .16-168 
(Formerly Northeast Office) 

La Brea-Beverly Office.......... 16-287 
(Formerly Hancock Park Office) 


Manchester & Vermont Office...16-171 
(Formerly Southside Office) 
7th & Alvarado Office........... 16-176 


(Formerly Westlake Park Office) 


60th & Broadway Office......... 16-170 
(Formerly 60th Street Office) 
Sunset & Alvarado Office........ 16-172 


(Formerly Sunset Boulevard Office) 
Sunset & Edgecliff Office....... 16-164 
(Formerly Hollywood Junction Office) 


Sunset-Gardner Office.......... 90-1152 
(Formerly West Hollywood Office) 
(Hollywood) 

Vermont & Jefferson Office...... 16-173 


(Formerly University Office) 
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Branches ...... 


Lidice ontcvead eee. State 22 


Vernon & Broadway Office...... 16-167 
et os al S. Broadway & Vernon 
ce 
Vernon & Central Office......... 16-174 
(Formerly Vernon Avenue Office) 
Washington & Vermont Office. ..16-175 
(Formerly Washington Street Office) 
Whittier & Indiana Office...... 16-177 
(Formerly Whittier Boulevard Office) 
Whittier-Euclid Office.......... 16-154 
(Formerly Euclid-Lorena Office) . 
Milpitas 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Milpitas Branch. .90-701 


(Opened May 2, 1936. A. IL. Crabb, 
Manager) 

Milpitas 
Se eS rere cer 90-701 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, May 2, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Milpitas) 

Oakland 

*American Trust Co., Eleventh-Franklin 
SON” vokcnannsieecan ¥ésaeunes 90-1270 
(Voluntarily closed May 16, 1936 and 
business consolidated with Broadway 
Branch) 

Portola 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Feather River Branch 
(Branch of San Francisco)...... 90-956 
(Amelia C. Roberts Asst. 
Opened February 11, 1936) 


Portola 
Plumas County Bank (Branch of 
GND ic écdeudécawseuseeeueeas 0-956 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 

tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 

Francisco, February 11, 1936, which 

established a branch in Portola) 
Quincy 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Quincy Branch (Branch 


GE GR PROMO occ cecicccctes 90-652 
(A. M. Travis, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 11, 1936) 
Quincy 

Plumas County Bank........... 90-652 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, February 11, 1936, which 


established a new branch in Quincy) 


San Francisco 


American Trust Co., Russ Building 


11-157 
(Voluntarily closed April 30, 1936. 


Business transferred to Head Office) 
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San Francisco 


Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Visitacion Valley ey 
(Opened February 10 1936, A. J. Nardi, 
Manager) 

Ventura 
Bank of America, Ventura County 
PMENED 6. 0:5:6'00 5 se c0-0'0' 6 Ha en ee oes 90-344 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, and consolidated with Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Ventura Branch, Ventura, March 
28, 1936) 
Weaverville 

Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., Weaverville 


Trust & 

Branch 
(Ray O. Kelly, Manager. Opened March 
16, 1936) 


COLORADO 


Carbondale 
First National Bank............ 82-223 
(In process of liquidation April 6, 1936. 
Deposit liabilities assumed by First 
National Bank of Glenwood Springs) 
Cortez 


*The Citizens State Bank of Cortez 
a ee EE ae Pe ee eee ee Te eT 82-458 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $3,000, J. W. 
Bozman, President, R. N. Usher, Cash- 
ier. Opened June 4, 1936) 

Hooper 

Hooper State Bank............. 82-322 
(Voluntary liquidation February 26, 
1936) 

Lamar 

First National Bank............- 82-86 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposit 


liability assumed by Lamar National 


Bank, March 28, 1936) 

Parker 
Douglas County Bank.......... 82-446 
(Certain assets and deposit liability 
taken over by Littleton National Bank, 
Littleton. Certified out of the State 
3anking Department, April 8, 1936) 


FLORIDA 
Lake Worth ae 
*Lake Worth National Bank...... 63-525 
(Capital $50,000. Philip Liberman, 
President, Roy E. Garnett, Cashier. 
Charter issued June 1, 1936) 


GEORGIA 
Arlington 
Bostwick Banking Co. (Private) 
Si or it at ue ie Sih a ee 64-1133 
(Discontinued February 29, 1936. Suc- 
ceeded by new state bank under title 


of Bostwick Banking Co., March 1. 
1936) 

Arlington 
Bostwick Banking Co.......... 64-1133 
(Succeeded Bostwick Banking Co., 


Private, as a state bank and opened 

March 1, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 

and Profits $3,160. W. E. Bostwick, Jr., 

President, Carl Clements, Cashier) 
Colquitt 

Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 

(Change in location of Bailey Banking 


Co. (Private). Damascus March 10, 
1936. J. W. Bailey President, J. L. 
Crawford, Cashier) 

Concord 


J. F. Madden & Sons (Private). .64-1002 
(Outside deposits liquidated and no 
new business solicited. Reported Feb- 
ruary 3, 1936) 
Damascus 
Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 
(Moved to Colquitt, March 10, 1936) 
Dawson 
The Bank of Terrell........... 64-1172 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus $5,000. W. B. Hailey, President, 
R. C. Sheppard, Cashier) 
Hoschton 
ee Be eee eee 64-629 
(Voluntary liquidation April 20, 1936) 
Hoschton 


*The DeLaPerriere Bank (Private 
bank—not incorporated)....... 64-1173 
(Capital $15,000. H. P. DeLaPerriere. 
President, T. H. Baird, Cashier. Opened 
April 20, 1936) 
IDAHO 

Craigmont 

*Craigmont State Bank.......... 92-174 
(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The 
First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Lewiston, Idaho, which now operates 
a branch at Craigmont) 

Craigmont 


*The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
was 


the Craigmont State Bank which 
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taken over by The First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 
Genesee 
*First Bank of Genesee......... 92-108 


(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The First 
National Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, 
Idaho which now operates a branch at 
Genesee) 

Genesee 

*The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
the First Bank of Genesee which was 
taken over by The First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 

Grangeville 


PET  TEReROeE TORE. cc samencicce 92-74 
(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The 
First National Bank of Lewiston, 


Lewiston, Idaho which now operates a 
branch at Grangeville) 

Grangeville 

*The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
The First National Bank which was 
taken over by The First National 
3ank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 

Spirit Lake 
Bank of Spirit Lake............ 92-206 
(Voluntary liquidation April 30 1936) 


ILLINOIS 

Bradford 
Bradford Banking Co........... 70-949 
(Change in title of Phoenix Banking 
Co., effective March 1, 1936) 

Bradford 
Phenix Banking Co............. 70-949 
(Changed title to Bradford Banking 
Co., effective March 1, 1936) 

Warren 
The Citizens National Bank of Warren 
si atdlists orgs) berate ad mace ae en ee A 70-2147 


(Charter issued April 18, 1936. Capital 
50,000. H. W. Burmeister, President, 
E. L. Geach, Cashier) 


INDIANA 


Columbia City 
Columbia State Bank.......... 71-1220 
(Closed February 18, 1936) 

Earl Park 
Earl Park State Bank........... 71-734 
(Closed March 28, 1936) 

Flora 
es De Pee 71-542 
(Deposit liability assumed by Bright 
National Bank at Flora, February 28, 


1936) 

Holton 

PEIOIOOM Wtete. BOM. . .6occvcciivee 71-783 
(Closed May 29, 1936) 

Rockfield 


Union State Bank, Branch of Delphi 
Aa eee Poe et een rte 71-1028 
(Closed May 2, 1936. Business trans- 
ferred to Head Office) 


IOWA 
Algona 
Security State Bank........... 72-2175 
(Opened April 20 1936. Capital $50.000, 
Surplus and Profits $12,500. C. R. Mur- 
tagh, President, E. A. Scheme], Cashier) 
Charter Oak 
First Mational BASE... .cccsccces 72-781 
(Voluntary liquidation May 4, 1936) 
Clearfield 
State Savings Bank (Office of Sharps- 


burg) (C. H. Young, Manager. Opened 
February 15, 1936) 

Des Moines 

*Des Moines Bank & Trust Co.....33-63 


(Change in title of Euclid Avenue State 
3ank. Effective June 1. 1936. Capital: 
Common $123,000, Preferred 27,000, 
Surplus $15,000. G. B. Jensen, Presi- 
dent, H. F. Gall, Cashier) 

Des Moines 

*Euclid Avenue State Bank....... 33-63 
(Changed title to Des Moines Bank & 
Trust Co., June 1, 1936) 

Elliott 

*Houghton State Bank (Office of Red 
Oak) (Opened May 9, 1936. Geo. E. 
Wollenhaupt, Manager) 

Ely 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
Cedar Rapids. (Opened May 2, 1936. 
Jerry Bys, Manager) 

Gladbrook 
First National Bank. .......cce- 72-699 
(Began voluntary liquidation April 8, 
1936) 

Grimes 

*Des Moines Bank & Trust Co. 
Des Moines) (U. F. 
ager) 

Henderson 

State Savings Bank (Office of Council 
Bluffs) (Opened March 7. 1936. R. E. 
Anderson, Manager) 


(Office of 
Beauchamp, Man- 


Lake Park 
First National Bank........... 72-2055 
(Succeeded by Security State Bank 
(new) March 30, 1936) ‘ 

Lake Park 
Security State Bank........... 72-2055 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000. W. F. Thompson, President, 
Ernest McDowell, Cashier. Opened 
under state charter March 30, 1936. 
Succeeded First National Bank) 

Leland 
Leland Co-operative Bank..... 72-2101 
(Suspended March 31, 1936) 

Linn Grove 
go ee ee 72-2113 
(Moved to Sioux Rapids, April 4, 1936 
and charter transferred) 

Linn Grove 


First State Bank, Office of Sioux 
Rapids. (Opened April 4, 1936. A. J, 
Scott, Manager) 

Mitchellville 

*Des Moines Bank & Trust Co. (Office 
of Des Moines) (Change in title of 


Euclid Avenue State Bank, 
Des Moines). D. A. Price, 
Effective June 1, 1936) 

Red Oak 
H. 


(Office of 
Manager, 


C. Houghton’s Bank (Private) 
és 0b Bide bea cal Bw: a @ 6 ec ew ee 72-199 
(Discontinued May 9, 1936. Deposit 


liability assumed by the new Hough- 
ton State Bank, May 11 1936) 

Red Oak 
Houghton State Bank.......... 72-199 
(Opened May 9, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $13,000. President, 
H. C. Houghton, Jr., and Cashier, Oscar 
Helgerson. Assumed deposit liability 
of the H. C. Houghton’s Bank (Private) 
May 11, 1936) 

Shannon City 
First National Bank........... 72-1115 
(Voluntary liquidation November 1, 
1935. Liquidating agent First Nationa) 
Bank, Diagonal) 

Shell Rock 


State Bank of Waverly, Office of 
see” Certificate issued April 23, 


Sioux Rapids 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Cherokee. 

(Discontinued April 4, 1936) 

Sioux Rapids 
6.8. 2 eer er rer ee 72-2113 
(Moved from Linn Grove, April 4, 
1936 and charter transferred. Capital 


$25,000, Surplus and Profits $8,000. 
L. F. Pingel, President, A. J. Scott, 
Cashier) 

Stanton 

*Houghton State Bank (Office of Red 
Oak) (Opened May 9, 1936. E. E. Lar- 
son, Manager) 

Strahan 

Farmers State Bank........... 72-1992 


(Deposit liability assumed by Randolph 
State Bank, Randolph, February 18, 
1936) 

Sully 
Kellogg Savings Bank (Office of Kel- 


logge) (L. H. Macy, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1936) 

Tennant 

*Farmers & Stock Growers Savings 
PEE. . £.6tsn0b64 O0dhEss eek eee 72-1612 


(Closed May 19, 1936. 


Liquidating de- 
posits in full) 


KANSAS 

Atchison 

se ee 83-16 

(In liquidation since February 25, 1935) 
Goessel 

Goessel State Bank............ 83-848 

(Voluntary liquidation March 9, 1936) 
Holton 

Mmanmens Mtate WORK... 2 sce cscs. 83-206 


(Changed title to The Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936) 

Holton 
The Kansas State Bank......... 83-206 
(Change in title of the Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936, Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $10,000. President 


W. C. Roche and Cashier Harry Brad- 
ley) 

Muncie 

*Muncie State Bank............ 83-1385 


(Taken over ‘by The Home State Bank 


of Kansas City, Kansas City, May 2, 
1936) 

Riley : 
Farmers State Bank............ 83-661 


(Voluntary liquidation March 24, 1936. 
Surrendered certificate of authority to 
transact its current business to Riley 
State Bank) 
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KENTUCKY 


Beech Grove 

McLean County Bank........... 73-432 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 31, 1936. Final liquidation May 1, 
1936) 

Covington 

*Southern Exchange Bank........ 73-97 
(Opened May 23, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus $5,000. Lucas J. Lee, President, 
Claude Davis, Cashier) 

Cumberland 

*Guaranty Deposit Bank........ 73-787 
(Charter issued May 21, 1936. Capital 


$25,000, Surplus $3,000. S. W. Stacy, 
President and C. B. Stacy, Cashier) 
Erlanger 

The Community Bank........... 73-786 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus $15,000. 


A. Scheben, Sr., President, W. H. Fol- 


mar, Cashier. Opened February 15, 
1936) 
Franklinton 

PE MN 6 oad 608060 cc0eeeun 73-496 


(Taken over by Department of Bank- 
ing for liquidation March 2, 1936) 
Hardin 
: Ms ¢ cece sa 5 cee hemes 73-510 
(Voluntary liquidation April 18, 1936) 
Harrodsburg 
en EEG CU. conse secvcses 73-654 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
February 17, 1936) 
Louisville 
*Peoples Bank, 415 W. Main St....21-77 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $25,000. Ed- 


win J. Helck, President, W. P. Kin- 
cheloe, Vice President and Cashier. 
Opened June 16, 1936) 

Pikeville 

Pikeville National Bank........ 73-269 
(Changed title February 3, 1936 to 


Pikeville National Bank & Trust Co.) 
Pikeville 

Pikeville National Bank & Trust Co. 
73-269 
(Change in title of Pikeville National 
Bank, effective February 3, 1936) 


LOUISIANA 


Ponchatoula 

Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
porary Office of Hammond. 
February 19, 1936) 

West Monroe 

*West Monroe State Bank....... 84-249 
(Suspended operations May 23, 1936) 

Zwolle 

Sabine State Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
PDs 660k ae tccanees ecd see es 84-253 
(Closed March 1, 1936) 


(Tem- 
Reported 


MARYLAND 


Fishing Creek 
County Trust Co. of Maryland, Branch 
ee Cs che cesasanaceacess 65-269 
(Discontinued January 1, 1936) 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Savings & eee 
EP een ere re ee -100 
(Merger of Ann Arbor Savings Bank, 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank and First 
National Bank & Trust Co., February 
17, 1936 under above title. Capital; 
Preferred $800,000 and Common $150,- 


000 and Surplus $230,000. Rudolph E. 
Reichert, President, Fred T. Stowe, 
Cashier) 

Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Savings Bank....... 74-100 


(Merged with Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank and First National Bank & Trust 
Co. as Ann Arbor Savings & Commer- 
cial Bank, February 17, 1936) 

Ann Arbor 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank..... 74-101 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
and First National Bank and Trust Co. 
as Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial 
Bank February 17, 1936) 

Ann Arbor 
First National Bank & Trust Co.. .74-99 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
and Farmers & Mechanics Bank as 
Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial 
Bank, February 17, 1936) 

Mackinac Island 

*First National Bank (Seasonal Agency, 
from June 15 to September 15, of First 
National Bank, St. Ignace, Mich.)..... 
(Opened June 15, 1936. Mae Kirby, in 
charge) 

Richland 
Farmers State Savings Bank... .74-808 
(Recorded liabilities assumed by State 
Bank of Augusta, Augusta, effective 
March 2, 1936. Remaining assets to 
_be liquidated) 

Vicksburg 

The First National Bank & Trust Co. 


of Kalamazoo, Vicksburg Branch 
Cid ees Cent one re hdKe Eh enena haw’ 74-1194 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Ferris H. Oswald, 
Manager) 


MINNESOTA 
Argyle 
*Aregyie State Baa... cccsceves 75-1621 
(Opened about June 15, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $6,250. 


Arvid Carlson, President, Thomas An- 
derson, Cashier) 

Armstrong 

*Armstrong State Bank........ 75-1398 
(Voted to go into volantary liquidation 
April 29, 1936) 

Benson 
The First State Bank of Benson. 75-1591 
(Charter 1615. Opened May 1, 1936. 
Conversion of National Bank of Ben- 
son. Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000, 
F. W. Riegger, President and Cashier) 

Benson 
National Bank of Benson...... 75-1591 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Benson, May 1, 1936) 

Bixby 
State Bank of Bixby........... 75-1162 
(Voluntary liquidation January 1, 1936) 

Duluth 

*Northwestern Stdte Bank of Duluth 


ddin each ceee kat kena en awe ee 75-1622 
(Opened June 1, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $15,000. John G. 
Williams, President, L. W. B. Hegg, 
Cashier) 

Echo 


Citizens State Bank of Echo...75-1623 
(Opened May 4, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $2,000. E. L. Broecker, Presi- 


dent, S. C. Oetting, Cashier) 

Evan 
State Bamk of FBVGR..«...cccccece 75-742 
(Changed title and location to Citizens 
State Bank of St. James, St. James, 
May 2, 1936) 

Franklin 
Franklin State Bank.......... 75-1620 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $2000. R. B. 
Henton, President, G. A. Johnson, 
Cashier. Opened May 2, 1936) 

Mendota 
Mendota State Bank........... 75-1372 
(Voluntary liquidation December 5, 
1935) 

Olivia 
Citizens National Bank........ 75-1577 


(Voluntary liquidation. Converted into 


The Citizens State Bank, April 20, 
1936) 

Olivia 
Citizens State Bank........... 75-1577 


(State charter issued April 6, 1936. 
Opened April 20, 1936. A conversion of 
the Citizens National Bank. Capital 


$25,000, Surplus and Profits $12,000. 
Frank Kircher, President, George 
Kircher, Cashier) 
St. James 

Citizens State Bank of St. James 
scegdusdaaketade cause eames 75-742 


(Opened May 2, 1936. Change in title 
and location of State Bank of Evan, 
Evan. Capital $25,000. Surplus and 
Profits $7,000, Walter Bugge, Cashier) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Holcomb 
Demme G6 TRRROOGIs 65 ciceccncnsas 85-319 
(Placed in liquidation March 31, 1936) 
Starkville 
Merchants & Farmers Bank..... 85-146 
_ Reported March 16, 


MISSOURI 


Bosworth 
CBtisens TORR. ccccccccscsecsvces 80-593 
(Taken over by First National Bank, 
March 18, 1936) 

Chadwick 
eg CCC ERECT CTT 80-1671 
(Taken over by Citizens Bank, Sparta, 
April 11 1936) 


Ford City 

*Ford City State Bank......... 80-1479 
(Closed May 13, 1936) 

High Hill 
ee BR ere 80-1029 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
February 21, 1936) 

Holden 
First National Bank........... 80-1412 
(Purchased by Bank of Holden, March 
16, 1936) 

Koshkonong 

*Koshkonong State Bank....... 80-1053 
(Assets transferred to West Plains 
Bank, West Plains, May 23, 1936) 

Leonard 
ne Ts cas cence nacntese 80-1064 

(Closed February 27, 1936) 
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Linn 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... .80-1450 
(Closed by order of its Board of Direc- 
tors March 6, 1936) 

Linn 
Raney UE TOR 6 ic oa ccnetedace 80-1401 
(Change in title and location of Rich 
Fountain Bank, Rich Fountain, March 
23, 1936. Capital $20,000, Surplus and 
Profits $11,000. John Klebba, Presi- 
dent, Alphonse Fick, Cashier) 

Morehouse 

*The State Bank of Morehouse. .80-1113 
(Transformation of the Morehouse 
Trust Co. Effective May 29, 1936. Capi- 

, tal $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Organized 
May 27, 1936) 

Morehouse 

*Morehouse Trust Co............ 80-1113 
(Transformed into The State Bank of 
Morehouse May 29, 1936) 

New Truxton 


PParmere BORE ..ccscceccciescs 80-1137 
(Closed May 14, 1936) 

Norborne 
Norborne Trust Co.......cccee- 80-1709 


(Merged with Citizens Bank of Nor- 
borne, April 23 1936) 

Ozark 

*Christian County Bank ......... 80-571 
(Closed June 5, 1936) 

Rich Fountain . 

Rich Fountain Bank........... 80-1401 
(Changed title and location to Linn 
State Bank, Linn, March 23, 1936) 

St. Joseph (Industrial City P. O.) 
Growers Exchange Bank...... 80-1736 
(Closed by order of board of directors 
May 9, 1936) 

Smithton 


*Community BOM: 2... .cccceses 80-1579 
(Closed June 6, 1936) 

Syracuse 

SCitinems BAM ..cccedeccecscnse 80-1540 


(Taken over by Bank of Otterville, 
Otterville, Mo. June 1, 1936) 


MONTANA 
Belt 
Belt Valley Bank............... 93-520 
(Opened in March. Capital. $25,000, 


Surplus $5,000. F. A. Woehner, Presi- 
dent, L. V. Jackson, Cashier) 


NEBRASKA 


Cedar Rapids 
Cedar Rapids State Bank...... 76-1337 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $2,500. G. M. Cox, President, 
George B. Miles, Cashier) 

Falls City 
Nebraska State Bank.......... 76-1222 
(Taken over by Falls City State Bank, 
March 2, 1936) 

Tarnov 

CHO OF TRING soc sc ccenacscucun 76-921 
(Closed May 11, 1936. Has been operat- 
ing on a restricted basis under Senate 
File 475) 


NEW JERSEY 


Barrington 

*Suburban Commercial Bank..... 55-569 
(For the purpose of liquidation deposit 
liability taken over by First Camden 
National Bank & Trust Co., Camden, 
N. J., June 12, 1936, and accounts trans- 
ferred to Haddon Heights Branch, Had- 
don Heights) 

Glen Rock 


Glow WMeehe WOM. oo ccc caccsscsas 55-593 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
Glen Rock National Bank. Capital 


$50,000, Surplus and profits $36,000. 
Cc. H. Ramsey, President, John 
Stevens, Cashier) 

Glen Rock 
Glen Rock National Bank....... 55-593 


(Voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
a state bank, Glen Rock Bank, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1936) 

Newark 
Bank of Commerce..........-+-- 55-28 
(Change in title of the Marzano State 
Bank & Trust Co., effective February 
10, 1936) 

Newark 
Marzano State Bank & Trust Co.. .55-28 
(Title changed to Bank of Commerce, 
February 10 1936) 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton 
First National Bank of Binghamton, 
First Ward Branch. 

(To open about June 1, 1936. David 
Morgan, Manager) 

Binghamton 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of Bingham- 
ton, First Ward Office. (Opened April 

28, 1936. H. F. Milligan, Manager) 
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New York City 

*Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York, Yorkville Office, 207 E. 86th St. 
(Succeeded National Bank of Yorkville 
in New York. Opened May 2, 1936) 
New York City 


*National Bank of Yorkville in New 
BE ‘ovdahsame Atak sek aa ab re been 1-763 
(Voluntary liquidation May 2, 1936. 


Taken over by Marine Midland Trust 
Co. of New York, which bank now 
operates an office at 207 E. 86th St., 
under title of Yorkville Office) 


New York (Brooklyn) 
*Lawyers Trust Co., (Office of Manhat- 
tan) 185 Montague St. (Opened about 


June 1, 1936) 

New York (Brooklyn) 

*Lawyers Trust Co., (Office of Manhat- 
(tan) 44 Court St. (Discontinued about 
June 1, 1936) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bayboro 
*Bank of Aurora, 


(Tellers Window) 
Branch of Aurora. 


(Opened June 1, 


1936) 

Hillsboro 
i Vi CR. 1 <c hc euawasled 66-373 
(Discontinued April 10, 1936. Assets 
purchased and liabilities assumed by 


Durham Loan & Trust Co., Durham, 
May 1, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at Hillsboro) 


Hillsboro 
Durham Loan & Trust Co., Hillsboro 
ear rer 66-373 


(Opened May 1, 1936. Succeeded Bank 
of Orange) 
Mount Olive 
Bank of Mount Olive........... 66-258 
(Opened March 2, 1936. Took over 
First National Bank. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $58,000. T. R. Thig- 
pen, President E. C. Casey, Cashier) 
Mount Olive 


paret National Bank. .....ccesss 66-258 
(Taken over by the new Bank of 
Mount Olive, March 2, 1936) 

Rosehill 

*Waccamaw Bank & Trust Co., Branch 
of Waccamaw Bank & Trust Co., 
Whiteville, North Carolina...... 66-921 
(Opened June 15, 1936. W. J. Baker, 
Asst. Cashier temporarily in charge) 

Winton 

*Farmers' Bank, (Tellers Window) 
Branch of Sunbury. (Opened June 1, 
1936) 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Landa 
First International Bank........ 77-634 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000. J. R. Carley, President, P. M. 


Severson Cashier. This was a conserv- 
ator bank which reopened unrestricted 
April 14, 1936) 
Neche 
Citisens State Bank.........<« 77-664 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
First National Bank in Neche, Capital 
$15,000, Profits $13,940 President K. O. 
Paulson and Cashier J. L. Symington.) 
Neche 
First National Bank in Neche...77-664 
(Voluntary liquidation February 7, 1936. 
Succeeded by new Citizens State Bank) 


OHIO 
Canton 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
emia emi h bw i fe ik ieee de eo Wen ee ck eae 56-72 
(Merged with First Trust & Savings 
Bank March 7, 1936. Capital $300,000, 
Capital Debentures $175,000, Surplus 
and Profits $84.930. Harley J. Fast, 
President and Thos. M. Kober, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer) 
Holgate 
*The Holgate State Bank....... 56-1272 


(Takes over assets and resumes busi- 
ness of Farmers State Bank closed 
October 1, 1934. Capital $35,000, Surplus 
$7,000. M. F. Dietrick, President, L. E. 
Fruth, Cashier. Opened May 11, 1936) 
Lakewood 
Peoples National Bank......... 56-1379 
(Assets purchased by Lorain Street 
Bank, Cleveland, February 21, 1936) 
Minerva 


Minerva Banking Co........... 56-1255 
(Closed September 29, 1934. Reopened 
April 3, 1936. Capital $35,000. W. H. 
Cox, President, and John T. Jones, 
Cashier) 

4 OKLAHOMA 

Lovell 
ee ee 86-816 


(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Crescent under latter title, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936. H. A. Adams, President, 
Ernest Williams, cashier) 
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Wayne . 
WarOE. WeRte TGs éc occcccececas 86-915 
(Merged with McClain County Na- 
tional Bank, Purcell, March 2, 1936. 


Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$67,000, John H. Wells, President, E. L. 
Sherman, Cashier) 
OREGON 
North Bend 
First National Bank of Portland 
(Branch of Portland)............ 96-79 


a, Manager. Opened March 
North Bend 

North Bend National Bank....... 96-79 

(Taken over by First National Bank of 

Portland, March 2, 1936, which bank 

now operates a branch in North Bend) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Martinsburg 
*Morrisons Cove Bank, Incorporated. 
PEE PET eT Te Peer Te COT: 60-1022 


(Succeeded Morrisons Cove Bank (Pri- 


vate). Capita! $50,000, Surplus and 
Profits $64,000. Ira E. Brumbaugh, 
President, W. U. Skyles, Cashier. 


Opened May 4, 1936) 

Martinsburg 

*Morrisons Cove Bank (Private) 60-1022 
(Discontinued May 4, 1936. Succeeded 
by Morrisons Cove Bank, Incorporated) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Heath Springs 
Bank of Heath Springs......... 67-277 


(Voluntary liquidation February 12, 
1936) 

Heath Springs 
Heath Springs Depository....... 67-722 


(Opened March 2, 1936. E. C. Bridges, 

President, W. R. Hilliard, Cashier) 
Johnston 

The: JORRStONn BABE ..6 2 sccsvsccs 67-670 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. V. E 
Edwards, President, J. M. Edwards, 
Cashier. Conversion of Johnston Cash 
Depository, April 21, 1936) 

Johnston 
Johnston Cash Depository...... 67-670 


(Amended charter and converted to 

The Johnston Bank, April 21 1936) 
Salley 

The Bawtk of GAUGES. 00062006008 67-663 

(Opened April 9, 1936. Conversion of 

Salley Cash Depository. Capital $10,- 

000, Surplus $3,000. C. W. Jones, Presi- 


dent, L. A. McMillan, Cashier) 
Salley 
Salley Cash Depository......... 67-663 


(Charter amended on April 8, 1936, 
and The Bank of Salley organized. 
Opened April 9, 1936) 

Simpsonville 


Farmers Bank of Simpsonville. .67-457 
(Conservator bank which reopened 
unrestricted April 1, 1936. Capital 
$10,000. D. L. Bramlett, President, 
D. L. Bramlett, Jr., Cashier) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Amherst 
Farmers State Bank............ 78-496 
(Suspended March 20, 1936) 
Hudson 
*First National Bank............ 78-343 
(Voluntary liquidation May 11, 1936) 
Revillo 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... .78-835 
(Closed April 22, 1936) 
TENNESSEE 
Atoka 
Pe CE on aids ce sae neens 87-317 
(Absorbed by Munford Union Bank, 
Munford, May 8, 1936) 
Clifton 
Cotten. Biate Bei ois ceccseces 87-764 
(Closed March 28, 1936) 
Cross Plains 
Coban Pieiaw DSR. 6s. ckcccedes 87-356 
(In liquidation April 10, 1936) 
Donelson 
Bamk Gf DOMGIMOR... .20ccecceces 87-797 


(Opened March 26, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus $2,500. R. D. Stanford, 
President, J. F. Weakley, Cashier. 
Taking over Donelson Bank & Trust 
Co.) 
Donelson 
Donelson Bank & Trust Co...... 87-536 
(Voluntary liquidation March 25, 1936. 
Taken over by the Bank of Donelson) 
(new) 
Finger 
*Union Savings Bank............ 87-771 
(Voluntary liquidation April 29, 1936) 
Greeneville 
Greene County Bank............ 87-183 
(Change in title of Greene County 
Union Bank, March 1, 1936. Capital: 








Common $125,000; Preferred $75 000; 
Profits $18,000. President P. C. Wake. 
field and Cashier J. H. Kilday) 

Greeneville 
Greene County Union Bank..... 87-183 
(Changed title to Greene County Bank, 
March 1, 1936) 

Johnson City 
Industrial Bank of East Tennessee 
(Changed title to Industrial Loan & 
Finance Corp. and are not operating 
as a bank) 

Stantonville 
Peoples Bank. ...ocsccseseccccsecs 87-518 
(Voluntary liquidation March 28, 1936) 

Surgoinsville 
*Holston Valley Bank........... 87-537 
(Merged with Citizens Union BI 


Rogersville, Tennessee, June 1, 1936) 
TEXAS 
Baytown 
Peoples State Bank........0.. 88-2179 
(Opened May 11, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus $5,000. John D. Dyer 


President, R. G. 

Beaumont 
Citisens Industrial Bank... ....ceccecs 
(Opened April 2, 1936. Capital $50,000. 


Florance, Cashier) 


Wade F. Guion, President, Jack E. 
Finks, Cashier) 

Benjamin 
Benjamin State Bank........... 88-942 
(Closed March 18, 1936) 

Edinburg 
American State Bank & by 2 oan 
066606006666 CO SH ORS OUR OEDOeeN 040 


(Piaced in hands of Banking Commis- 

sioner for liquidation April 1, 1936) 
Hondo 

iret National Baek .....scecese 88-317 

(Succeeded by The Hondo National 

Bank, February 3, 1936) 


liondo 
The Hondo National Bank...... 88-317 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 


25,000, Surplus $10,000. G. W. Gilliam, 
President, Chas. Finger, Cashier. 
Opened February 3, 1936. Succeeded 
First National Bank and Hondo State 
Bank) 
Hondo 

Hondo State Bask... ccssvesceece 88-318 
(Taken over by The Hondo National 
Bank February 3, 1936) 


Huntsville 
Huntsville Bank & Trust Co.....88-401 
(Converted to Huntsville National 
Bank, March 6, 1936) 

Huntsville 
Huntsville National Bank...... 88-401 


(National charter issued March 6, 1936. 
Conversion of Huntsville Bank & Trust 
Co. Capital $50,000, President A. T. 
Randolph and Cashier Raymond Davis. 
Mexia 
*Farmers State Bank in Mexia. .88-1660 
(Took over Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal: Common $50,000, Debentures $35,- 
W. D. Freeman, President, C. G. 


000. 
White, Cashier. Opened May 1, 1936) 
88-1660 


Mexia 

*Farmers State Bank........... 
(Discontinued May 1, 1936. Taken over 
by new Farmers State Bank in Mexia) 


Miles 
*Guaranty Bond State Bank..... 88-1180 
(In liquidation April 23, 1936) 
Morgan Mill 
Pirat State Bam... ccccssseces 88-1588 


(Taken over by Farmers-First Na- 


tional Bank, Stephenville, March 21, 
1936) 

Perrin 
First National Bank........... 88-1639 
(Voluntary liquidation February 3, 
1936) 

Seguin 
E. Nolte & Sons, Bankers (Private) 


tht tena: Cen sce eaewaele cae hee 88-303 
(Converted into National Bank, The 
Nolte National Bank of Seguin, Seguin, 
April 29, 1936) 

Seguin 
The Nolte National Bank of mrt 
(Charter issued April 29 Suc- 
cessor to E. Nolte & Sons, Bankers. 
Capital $60,000, President Edgar Nolte 
and Cashier A. A. Vordenbaum) 

Sherman 
Central State Bank. ..s.ccceosess 88-44 
(Closed by Directors. In receivership 
January 31, 1936) 

Sherman 
Grayson County State Bank... .88-2178 
(Capital $50,000. John H. Perry, Presi- 
dent and Carroll E. Wood, Cashier. 
Opened March 6, 1936) 

Sierra Blanca 


*Sierra Blanca State Bank...... 88-1765 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
23, 1936) 
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Texline 
perat Btate Bank. ..cccseccccces 88-1695 
(Taken over by Farmers & Stockmens 


Bank, Clayton, New Mexico, May 29, 
1936) 

Troy 

Citizens Exchange Bank (Private) 
Des ShRb@bbUeRd as Meee OROtS cee 88-1327 


(Business. ‘acquired by Farmers State 
Bank, Temple, January 25, 1936) 


WASHINGTON 
Asotin 
*Bank of Asotin County......... 98-176 
(Merged with State Bank of Clarkston, 


Clarkston, Washington, May 29, 1936, 
through the transfer of assets and 
liabilities) 

Toppenish 

*First National Bank............ 98-117 


(Sold to Traders Bank May 9, 1936) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville 
Marshall County Bank........... 69-99 
(Capital $75,000, Capital Notes $50,000, 
Profits $2,000. Martin Brown Presi- 
dent, Claude F. Smith, Cashier. Closed 
May 23 1933. Reopened February 15, 


1936) 
WISCONSIN 
Barton 
*Barton State Bank.............. 79-891 
(Deposits absorbed by First State 
Bank, West Bend, May 5, 1936) 
Bristol 


*Silver Lake State Bank, (Receiving & 
Disbursing Station of Silver Lake) 
(Closed April 1, 1936) 

Cudahy 

Cudahy Mutual Savings Bank. .79-1047 
(Closed January 8, 1936. In liquidation) 

Green Bay 

Farmers Exchange Bank........ 79-61 
(Changed title to Wisconsin 
Bank in February 1936) 

Green Bay 

*Northern Trust Wisconsin 
Vids te hhh he Chee eee shake hence dns 79-1074 
(Voluntary liquidation began January 
14, 1936 and completed May 5, 1936) 

Green Bay 

Wisconsin State Bank........... 79-61 
(Change in title of Farmers Exchange 
Bank, effective in February 1936) 

Kennan 

*State Bank of Phillips, (Receiving & 
Paying Station of Phillips) (Opened 
June 1, 1936. Mrs. Mamie B. Johnson, 
Manager) 

Madison 

DM GE FROGION «oc cc ce ccccces 79-1050 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,600. N. T. Gill, President, A. C. 
Holscher, Cashier. Change in title of 
South Side State Bank, effective Feb- 
ruary 4 1936) 

Madison 

Sees PO TORR si icccecceaics 79-1050 
(Changed title to Bank of Madison, 
February 4, 1936) 

Milton Junction 

Pe MRS 6s Gee becbedscnamemes 79-609 
(In process of voluntary liquidation to 
be effective July 1, 1936) 

Mosinee 

Farmers State Bank............ 79-851 
(Merged with State Bank of Mosinee, 
February 17, 1936) 

Mosinee 

Mosinee Commercial Bank...... 79-614 
(Change in title of State Bank of 
Mosinee, effective February 17, 1936. 
Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $35.000. 
M. H. Altenburg, President, Orin 
Boeyink, Cashier) 

Mosinee 

State Bank of Mosinee.......... 79-614 
(Changed title to Mosinee Commercial 
Bank, February 17 1936) 

Plymouth 

Citizens State Bank (Plymouth Office 
of Sheboygan) (O. A. Scheibe, Manager. 
Opened February 27, 1936) 

Plymouth 

Plymouth Exchange Bank...... 79-239 
(Absorbed by Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) 

Plymouth 

State Bank of Plymouth....... 79-238 
(Absorbed by Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
t*Central National Bank of Chicago. 


728 
W. Roosevelt Rd. 


(Capital $300 000) 
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Chicago 


7*The Upper Avenue Bank. 
(To nationalize under new title of 
Upper Avenue National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Stockholders meeting called for 
July 2, 1936) 


Waukegan 
7*Citizens National Bank. 
(Under plan of organization, First 


State Bank of Zion City, Zion, IIL, 
be moved to Waukegan. 
given by Comptroller) 


will 
Approval 


IOWA 
Mason City 
United Home Bank*& Trust Co. 
(Capital $150,000. C. O. Wilkinson, 
President Northwest Savings Bank, 
correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Rockwood 


“—— State Bank (Branch of Tren- 
on 


MINNESOTA 
Grand Meadow 
t*Security State Bank. 
(Organizing. Application for charter 
made by W. A. Grunert, Anderson 
Bros., Clarence Robinson and others) 


OKLAHOMA 


Carnegie 
TFirst State Bank. 


FDIC 





(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. A. M. 
Kelly, correspondent) 


OREGON 
Albany 
tFirst Savings Bank. 
(Capital $30,000. S. E. Young and 


A. C. Schmidt, incorporators) 
Freewater 
TBank of Commerce. 
(Capital $25,000 Surplus $5, 000. R. G. 
Still, correspondent) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Johnstown 
*7*The National Bank & Trust Company 
of Johnstown. (Capital $300,000, Sur- 
plus $75,000. Leroy J. Scanlan, Corre- 
spondent) 


TENNESSEE 

Morristown 

t*Tennessee Valley Bank. 
(To open about July 15, 1936. Capital 
$75,000, Surplus $15,000. J. W. Simp- 
son, President) 

Pulaski 

tFirst National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. H. E. 
Henegar and Harry Cohen directors) 


WISCONSIN 
Viroqua 
t*State Bank of Viroqua 


(W. D. Dyson, Fred E. Dyson, Direc- 
tors) 


Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the First 1936 Rand 


M®@Nally Bankers Directory. 


ARIZONA 
Willcox—Bank of Willcox........ Delete 
ARKANSAS 
Mulberry—Bank of Mulberry..... ..Add 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico—First National Bank....... Delete 


Laguna Beach—Citizens Bank....Delete 
Long Beach—Citizens State Bank. Delete 
COLORADO 
Carbondale—First National Bank. Delete 
Lamar—The First National Bank. Delete 

CONNECTICUT 
New Haven—General Industrial 
FLORIDA 
Lake Worth—Lake Worth National 7 


Bank 
Delete 


GEORGIA 
Arlington—Bostwick Banking Co....Add 
Unadilla—Exchange Bank........... Add 

IDAHO 
Craigmont—Craigmont State Bank 
bheeboeuhaeebenheasiasecnaceceueaa Delete 
Genesee—First Bank of Genesee. .Delete 
Grangeville—First National Bank of 
0 err reer err eee Delete 

ILLINOIS 
Itasca—Itasca State Bank........ Delete 
Johnsonville—Johnsonville State Bank 

TUTTI TTC TT CCRT TTT eT TT TT Delete 

INDIANA 

Columbia City—Columbia State Bank 

Pic mecdsviacdeseeenaews anna aud Delete 

Earl Park—Earl Park State Bank. Delete 

Flora—Flora State Bank....... .-Delete 

Holton—Holton State Bank...... Delete 

Macy—Citizens Bank............. Delete 
IOWA 


Gladbrook—First National Bank. .Delete 
Lake Park—The First National Bank of 

ROMO POP co vccdicscacececacsace Delete 
Lake Park—Security State Bank....Add 
Leland—Leland Cooperative Bank. Delete 
Linn Grove—First State Bank....Delete 
Red Oak—Red Oak Trust & Savings 

Bank Add 


Sioux Rapids—First State Bank..... Add 
Tennant—Farmers & Stock Growers 
ee Delete 
KANSAS 
Chapman—Chapman State Bank...../ Add 





Goessel—Goessel State Bank...... Delete 
Ludell—Farmers State Bank....,...Add 
McLouth—The Bank of McLouth....Add 
Riley—Farmers State Bank....... Delete 
Troy—tTroy State Bank............. Add 
KENTUCKY 
Franklinton—Peoples Bank....... Delete 
LOUISIANA 
West Monroe—West Monroe State Bank 
PPP ee Ty ee or Oo er Delete 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Glouster—Cape Ann Savings Bank. Delete 
Whitinsville—Whitinsville Savings Bank 





seb enwhheee cdndbigesdanvandcune Delete 
MICHIGAN 
Milan—Peoples State Bank........../ Add 
Richland—Farmers State Savings Bank 
<teéeeseaccadeeaweveseebueneenes Delete 
MINNESOTA 
Benson—The First State Bank of Ben- 
SOG cccwnacendenetenenceseduneam Add 
Benson—The National Bank of Benson 
06 cée0ntedeasdetevenakeewteeadeue Delete 
MISSISSIPPI 
Holcomb—Bank of Holcomb...... Delete 
Starkville—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
uaahivnd scadeséeadedediadecawade elete 
MISSOURI 
Bosworth—Citizens Bank of Bosworth 
nti teenage webeadsenessaneasenesedas Delete 
Chadwick—Farmers ea .-Delete 
Holden—First National Bank Delete 
Koshkonong—The Koshkonong State 
WO. ogi cccenetaciiocncvacaees Delete 
Leonard—Farmers Bank.......... Delete 
Linn—Farmers & Merchants Bank. Delete 
Linn—Linn State Bank.............. Add 
Rich Fountain—Rich Fountain Bank 
ocaaueeeoeeanee re ee: 
MONTANA 
Belt—Belt Valley Bank............. Add 
NEBRASKA 
Randolph—First State Bank........ Add 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Bank of Commerce........ Add 
Newark—Marzano State Bank & Trust 
CO esac aveccededcdéacdes seeedes Delete 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mt. Olive—Bank of Mount Olive..... Add 
Mt. Olive—First National Bank...Delete 


(Continued on next page) 
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OHIO 


Lakewood—The Peoples National Bank 
er aa ero Delete 
Minerva—The Minerva Banking Co..Add 
OKLAHOMA 
Anadarko—Anadarko Bank & Trust Co. 

Sioa i actas x te be Se deo cath no wa A mk Micke ake Add 
Lovell—First State Bank......... Delete 
Wayne—First State Bank........ Delete 

OREGON 

North Bend—North Bend National Bank 
[PEO EKKKM AOD CHERRE RED AS ONS Oo OR RE Delete 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Scranton—Scranton Lackawanna Trust 
Pata cSethhs eet bce bas DRESS Aw wASS Add 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Amherst—Farmers State Bank....Delete 

TENNESSEE 

Atoka—Planters Bank............ Delete 
Clifton—Clifton State Bank....... Delete 
Cross Plains—Cross Plains Bank. .Delete 
Donelson—Bank of Donelson........ Add 
Donelson—Donelson Bank & Trust Co. 


BOE ree Pee eT eT eee Delete 
Greeneville—Greene County Bank...Add 
Greeneville—Greene County Union Bank 


heh sk San ode Os. ee Wile hie biped ny Delete 
TEXAS 
Baytown—Peoples State Bank....../ Add 
Benjamin—Benjamin State Bank.. Delete 
30rger—Panhandle State Bank..... Add 
Brookshire—Farmers State Bank...Add 
Gladewater—First State Bank....... Add 
Groesbeck—The Farmers State Bank 
Se eT EE eee TERT Tee ee eee Add 
Huntsville—Huntsville Bank & Trust Co. 
OEE eS OT eee TTT CT eT Delete 
Huntsville—The Huntsville National 
_ SASS ar eres Add 
Koperl—Koperl State Bank........./ Add 
Marion—The Marion State Bank...../ Add 


Morgan Mill—First State Bank....Delete 
Sherman—Grayson County State Bank 
TROP SCARE EME SS SERN ERAS aS Me kOe Add 


VIRGINIA 
Speedwell—Bank of Speedwell, Inc..Add 


WASHINGTON 


Toppenish—The First National Bank of 
INS fo nis Sis ewan Be we BS Delete 


WISCONSIN 
Reedsburg—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Laws Regulating 


Bank Charters 


(Continued from page 411) 


tions will be found in the table. 

There have been a number of 
changes in the law requiring double 
liability of stockholders in the past 
few years. The words in the table 
*‘ves’’ or ‘‘no’’ indicate the present 
situation. In some eases, the legal 
liability has been removed only on 
stock issued after a certain date. In 
the 29 states that have double liabil- 
ity, each has a law that applies to 
banks organized now. 

Capital requirements vary con- 
siderably. The greatest uniformity, 
however, is $25,000 as the minimum 
capital for any bank, and this re- 
quirement is to be found in the laws 
of 22 states. The smallest capital 
allowed is $10,000, and this amount 
is provided for in four states. In 
four states, $20,000 is the minimum, 
in three states $15,000, in one state 
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$30,000, in one state $35,000, in nine 
states $50,000, in one state $100,000. 
In four states, the law does not make 
any requirements. 


The amount of stock that must be 
owned by a director varies a great 
deal also. One state requires the 
ownership of only two shares. Eight 
states require the ownership of five 
shares, and two states, the ownership 
of 10 shares. 

In many laws, it is specifically 
mentioned that all shares must be 
owned clear of any debt. Some states 
specify the amount of stock that 
must be owned, in dollars. Three 
states, for example, admit a man to 
be a director if he owns only $100 
worth of stock in the bank, five states 
require $200, two states $300, seven- 
teen states, $500, eight states $1,000 
and in three states, the law does not 
make any requirement at all. 


In the matter of legal reserves, we 
find considerable variation, with 
15% being the most popular. Twen- 
ty-six states require 15% of deposits 
to be held in immediately available 
eash and due from banks. One state 
requires 15% of total liabilities. 
Five states require 20% of deposits; 
one state, 1714% ; one state, 12144%; 
six states, 12%: six states, 10%; 
and one state, 7%. Two states have 
no legal requirements at all. 


As to the surplus, most laws speec- 
ify an amount when the bank is 
organized and require a certain part 
of the earnings to be retained each 
year until a maximum amount has 
been obtained. The figures in the 
table indicate the maximum amount 
required in percentage of capital. 
Six states require only 10%; 12 
states, 20%; one state, only 5%; 
four states, 25% ; one state, 10% of 
deposits; one state, 40% of capital; 
eight states, 50%; one state, a min- 
imum of $5,000. One state requires 
100% of capital in surplus at the 
time the bank is organized, and five 
states require that the surplus be 
built up to 100% of capital. In nine 
states, no legal requirement is made. 


With this information at hand, it 
is hoped that legislative committees 
in all states will make use of this 
information in formulating im- 
proved laws. We shall welcome sug- 
gestions and comments on these laws 
in the hope that they may be helpful 
to bankers in other states, interested 
in this important improvement. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 386) 


posed on them by the laws and 
regulations under which they work, 
advise and assist the officers of the 
banks they supervise. 

At the same time we feel that, in 
so advising and assisting, there is a 
point beyond which any examiner 
may not go. In short, he must 
scrupulously refrain from partici- 
pating in the management and must 
not, in his zeal to advise and assist, 
permit himself to be drawn into 
sharing responsibilities placed by 
law on the shoulders of the officers. 

Taking advantage of your permis- 
sion to disagree with the author of 
the article, may we say that we 
regard our examinations and audits 


as considerably more than mere 
verifications of the records. In the 


course of either an examination or 
an audit our examiners discuss 
freely with the officers questions of 
policy, methods of accounting and 
investments in securities and loans 
of various types. Copies of reports 
of our examinations, with comments 
and criticisms, are in every case 
sent to the president and board of 
directors as soon as possible after 
the completion of the examination, 
together with requests that the de- 
partment be advised of any action. 

So far as Massachusetts is con- 
cerned, therefore, we do not see any 
need of further legislation to 
broaden the scope of the services 
rendered by this department to the 
banks under its supervision. In our 
opinion, it is here largely a matter 
of cooperation on both sides. 

We agree heartily with the pro- 
posal for raising the standard of 
education and experience for ex- 
aminers. The higher an examiner 
rates in both those qualifications the 
better his work and the more effi- 
cient the supervision. In this con- 
nection, the long period of depres- 
sion has furnished a splendid op- 
portunity to strengthen examining 
staffs by the employment of compe- 
tent and experienced former bank 
officers and employees whose serv- 
ices would not be available under 
normal business and banking condi- 
tions. 

From letter of 

L. W. Leland 

Deputy Commissioner of Banks 
The Commonwealth of Mass. 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
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a charted course 


‘ewes years is a sizable span to measure adherence to ideals and stil 
The Financial Advertisers Association was organized by men who believed in financial 
advertising and sought to better it. 


The method was the interchange of ideas; plans and copy that were successful, cam- 
paigns that brought business—and experiences that brought grief, all went into the 
hopper for mutual benefit. And it speaks much for American banking that while 
men give freely of their brains and ability, there is little plagiarism. Perhaps this is 
one reason why the Association has the active support and memberships of advertis- 
ing agencies in the financial field. The Association does not write copy for its mem- 
bers; does not countenance copying without permission of originator. It does furnish 
to members, regular monthly bulletins, portfolios on advertising, new business and 
public relations and special service on request. Present members benefit by the accu- 
mulated experience of a score of years. The first convention brought forth the thought: 
“The bank must endeavor to mold men’s minds.” This text, and the spirit of help- 
fulness to banking as a whole, and specifically to members, have charted the course 
of the Association. From it, during two decades, there has been no deviation. 


Information regarding membership dues, and a copy of the current Bulletin will be 
mailed, without obligation, on request to Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


R. & 3. Lumber Company. 
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Modern bank credit can be 








as safely and conveniently negotiated with the use of Gilberts Arrowhead check 





paper as currency is under armed guard with armored trucks. A wide margin 
of safety against possible criminal alteration is worked into the formula used \— 


in the manufacture of this modern bank check paper. it ] 
TTT 
The attractive arrow pattern, smooth, lintless surface and tough body 


INU) 
combines to form a safety check paper that will be a credit to the stationery cul 


UT 
of any bank. A wide range of tints affords a choice of colors to meet any y 


taste. Your check printer will gladly show you proofs printed lle | 


on Arrowhead Safety the safety paper made entirely by WS iw tai 
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Gilbert, makers of fine bonds and ledger since 1887. 


COMPANY, MENASHA, WI 
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